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Taking  it  on  the  hoof:  a new  study  of  foot  patrol 
says  it  may  not  reduce  crime,  but  it  sure  helps  reduce  fear  of 
crime.  The  Newark  PD  figures  it’s  worth  a try.  Let  your  fingers 
do  the  walking  to  Page  3. 
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Getting  tough  with  violent  offenders: 


Fed  task  force  urges:  throw  the  book  at  ’em 

After  four  mnnf.hQ  of  hoarinrrc  nn/i  nrinrifir  Ka  I 4 * _ 1 * 


After  four  months  of  hearings  and 
research,  the  Attorney  General’s  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime  has  issued  its  for- 
mal recommendations,  which  include 
spending  $2  billion  to  help  localities  build 
prisons  and  using  abandoned  Federal 
property  for  correctional  use.  the  aboli- 
tion of  parole  in  Federal  cases,  tightening 
restrictions  on  criminal  defendants,  and 
loosening  others,  specifically  the  exclu- 
sionary rule,  for  law  enforcement  person- 
nel. 

The  recommendations  are  part  of 
Phase  One  of  the  task  force’s  charge 
and  involve  only  those  proposals  that  can 
be  implemented  without  statutory  or 
funding  changes.  The  task  force  is  cur- 
rently working  on  “Phase  Two”  recom- 
mendations which  will  require  either 
legislative  approval  or  additional  fund- 
ing. 

The  panel  was  chosen  by  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith,  who  has 
labeled  crime  the  number-one  priority  of 
the  Reagan  Administration.  The  panel 
was  co-chaired  by  former  Attorney 
General  Griffin  B.  Bell  and  Illinois 
Governor  James  Thompson.  Other  panel 
members  included  Harvard  government 
professor  James  Q.  Wilson,  Jefferson 
County.  Kentucky,  Commonwealth  At- 
torney David  L.  Armstrong.  Virginia 
Beach  lawyer  Frank  G.  Carrington, 
Robert  L.  Edwards  of  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement,  Detroit  Police 
Chief  William  Hart  and  Los  Angeles 
County  public  defender  Wilbur  F.  Lit- 
tlefield. 

Among  the  committee’s  other  recom- 
mendations: 

•The  use  of  "preventive  detention," 
denying  bail  to  suspects  involved  in 
serious  crimes  who  have  previously  com- 
mitted crimes  while  out  on  bail. 

• Backing  legislation  to  replace  insani- 
ty defenses  with  provisions  creating  a 
Federal  criminal  verdict  of  "guilty  but 
mentally  ill,"  which  would  insure  that  a 
suspect  found  insane  would  not  later  be 
released  from  a mental  hospital  without 
serving  time  in  jail. 

• A gun  control  law  which  would  re- 
quire a waiting  period  before  purchase  of 
handguns  to  allow  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials to  check  on  individual  criminal 
records  to  see  whether  existing  law 
prevents  the  purchase. 

• Calling  on  Congress  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  mandatory  national  service 
for  the  country’s  youth.  The  panel  said  it 
hoped  that  service  either  in  the  military, 
hospitals  or  parks  system  would  teach 
discipline  to  trouble-prone  youths. 

• Expansion  of  Federal  training  pro- 
grams for  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment personnel. 

• Using  a single  Federal  agency  to 
coordinate  all  Federal  and  state  cases  of 
unlawful  flight  to  avoid  prosecution.  The 
panel  also  recommended  that  a higher 


priority  be  given  to  locating  and  ap 
prehending  violence-prone  offenders,  ma- 
jor drug  traffickers  and  other  major 
criminal  offenders. 

Reaction  was  typically  mixed  in  the 
criminal  justice  community,  both  on  the 
question  of  the  effective  implementation 
of  several  of  the  task  force  s recommen- 
dations, as  well  as  the  broader  implica- 
tions of  the  panel’s  findings  for  local  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post, 
both  Presidential  counselor  Edwin 
Meese  III  and  associate  attorney  general 
Rudolph  W.  Guiliani  expressed  doubts 
that  any  major  Federal  funding  would  be 
provided  for  crime  proposals.  Guiliani  ad- 
ded. however,  "There’s  no  doubt  that  in 
any  funding  concept,  corrections  is  the 
first  priority." 

The  issues  of  preventive  detention  and 
the  exclusionary  rule  have  traditionally 
found  civil  libertarians  and  members  of 
the  law  enforcement  community  at  odds 
and  on  the  recommendations  proposed 
by  the  task  force,  they  were  divided  once 
again. 

Robert  Angrisani,  the  director  of  com- 
munications for  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  in  a telephone  inter- 
view that  the  I ACP  favors  both  the  selec- 
tive preventive  detention  and  exclu- 
sionary rule  modification  proposals. 

"The  end  result  of  the  exclusionary 
rule,"  Angrisani  said,  "has  been  to 
punish  police  officers  fc-  minor  viola- 
tions of  evidence  they  have  collected. 


Task  . . George  Tames/The  New  York  Times 

task  force  members  present  their  proposals  on  violent  crime.  From  left:  Wilbur  F. 

Littlefield.  Griffin  B.  Bell,  task  force  director  Jeffrey  Harris.  James  R.  Thompson  and 

William  L.  Hart. 


And  that  has  allowed  serious  offenders, 
felony  offenders  to  go  free  on  the 
streets." 

Angrisani  said  the  I ACP  favors  deten- 
tion of  criminal  offenders  "when  there  is 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  an  in- 
dividual prevents  a danger  to  society  " 

Peter  B.  Bensinger,  who  until  recently 
was  administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  that  "sweeping  application 
of  exclusionary  rules  of  evidence  have  in- 
terfered with  finding  the  truth."  Ben- 
singer  called  the  task  force  report  "on 
target." 

But  Ira  Glasser,  the  executive  director 
of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 


said  on  the  Public  Television  show  "The 
MacNeil-Lehrer  Report"  that  the  task 
force  "turns  on  its  head  the  constitu- 
tional system  that  is  America's  tradition 
of  liberty." 

Glasser  took  issue  with  the  notion  that 
judges  could  decide  which  criminal  defen- 
dants pose  a "dangerous"  threat  to  socie- 
ty. 

"Nobody  knows  how  to  do  that," 
Glasser  said.  "Even  psychiatrists,  much 
less  judges,  cannot  predict  from  people 
whom  they  study  which  among  them  are 
going  to  be  dangerous.  And  studies  have 
shown  over  and  over  again  that  if  you 
predict  that  100  people  are  going  to  be 
Continued  on  Page  6 


Panel  rips  haphazard’  growth  of  CJ  education, 
issuing  voluntary  set  of  minimum  standards 


By  EDWARD  DIAMOND 

A Federally-funded  panel  of  academic 
researchers  charged  with  developing 
standards  for  criminal  justice  education 
has  blasted  what  itcalls  the  "haphazard” 
development  of  the  discipline,  issuing  a 
set  of  guidelines  that  includes,  among 
other  recommendations,  minimum 
academic  requirements  of  advanced 
degrees  for  teaching  personnel  and  a 
review  of  each  institution's  faculty  every 
five  years. 

The  Joint  Commission  on  Criminology 
and  Criminal  Justice  Education  and 
Standards  said  in  its  prepublication 
report  that  in  the  past  20  years  the  disci- 
pline has  been  "fraught  with  politics, 
poor  leadership,  a lack  of  planning,  and 
varying  levels  of  acceptance  within  the 
academic  community." 

While  issuing  guidelines  on  virtually 
all  phases  of  academic  life,  the  commis- 
sion said  in  its  report  "after  much  debate 
and  discussion”  it  had  decided  to  leave 
implementation  of  those  standards  "to 


the  field  itself." 

Funded  through  a grant  from  LEA  As 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Education  and 
Training  (OCJET)  in  1976,  the  commis- 
sion’s members  included  four  par- 
ticipants each  from  the  American  Society 
of  Criminology  and  the  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences.  The  director 
of  the  project  was  Dr.  Richard  H.  Ward, 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Administration  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Cir- 
cle. 

I n a statement  accompanying  the  draft 
of  the  report,  Ward  noted  that  "there  was 
such  a race  to  take  advantage  of  Federal 
dollars,  which  flowed  faster  than  many 
institutions  could  spend  them,  and  many 
of  the  individuals  hired  to  staff  programs 
lacked  both  the  credentials  and  academic 
experience.” 

Commission  members  said  in  their 
report  that  "encouraging  signs"  of  pro- 
gress had  been  made  in  the  academic 
criminal  justice  community  in  recent 
years,  but  they  added  that  there  are  still 


"a  number  of  areas  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  field  if  it  is  to  achieve  the 
level  of  quality  toward  which  it  professes 
to  aspire." 

Panel  members  interviewed  by  Law 
Enforcement  News,  however,  disagreed 
as  to  the  level  of  academic  standards 
generally  found  by  the  commission.  "I 
see  this  as  a time  when  we  have  passed 
our  adolescence,"  said  Gordon  E.  Misner 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  "Now 
represents  the  beginning  of  a mature 
field  of  study.  The  people  who  have  no  in- 
terest in  quality  are  pretty  much  leaving 
the  field.  I think  the  field  is  much 
stronger  today  than  it  ever  has  been." 

William  J.  Mathias,  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina’s  College  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice,  said,  though,  that  there  are 
"more  (criminal  justice  programs)  that 
should  be  closed  than  should  remain  ac- 
tive." 

Mathias  estimated  that  “about  20  per- 
cent of  the  programs  that  are  in  existence 

Continued  on  Page  4 
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DC's  streets  to  turn  bluer  with 
mayor’s  OK  for  180  new  cops 

Faced  with  a reported  crime  rate  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  that's  13 
percent  higher  than  the  same  period  last 
year,  as  well  as  increasing  clamor  from 
both  the  House  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee and  his  own  political  arena.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Mayor  Marion  Barry  is  said 
to  have  authorized  Police  Chief  Maurice 
Turner  to  begin  hiring  180  new  police  of- 
ficers. 

Although  the  Congressional  subcom- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia  had 
asked  last  December  that  officers  be 
hired,  with  some  representatives  calling 
for  even  more  than  the  3,800  officers 
authorized,  Barry  had  taken  no  formal 
action  until  now.  The  current  force  totals 
3,621  cops. 

But  the  Washington  Post  reports  that 
Barry  has  acceded  to  the  subcommittee’s 
wishes  after  meeting  with  the  panel’s 
chairman,  Rep.  Julian  Dixon.  Dixon  told 
the  Post  that  Barry  assured  him  he  would 
“move  aggressively”  in  hiring  the  new  of- 
ficers. 

Statistics  released  by  the  department 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1981  indicate 
not  only  a sharp  increase  in  overall  crime 
compared  with  the  same  period  a year 
ago,  but  a dramatic  33  percent  increase  in 
the  capital’s  robbery  rate. 

Relations  between  the  mayor  and  the 
Congressional  group  charged  with  over- 
sight of  the  District  of  Columbia  have 
been  strained  in  recent  months.  A routine 
transfer  of  funds  between  two  city  de- 
partments was  held  up  in  July  due  to  the 
subcommittee’s  dispute  with  Barry,  with 
some  subcommittee  members  saying  that 
the  city’s  1982  budget,  scheduled  for  ap- 
proval soon,  could  be  in  jeopardy. 

Turner,  who  said  he  was  heartened 
that  the  crime  increase  for  June  was  only 
4 percent  over  the  previous  June,  said 
much  of  the  increase  is  due  to  the  in- 
crease in  availability  of  pure  drugs  on  city 
streets. 

Labor  dispute  gets  hairy  as 
cops  protest  contract  stalling 

Stories  about  job  actions  by  police  of- 
ficers, like  other  public  sector  employees, 
seem  almost  commonplace  nowadays, 
but  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  cops  may 
be  taking  a different  approach  as  a result 
of  discontent  over  stalled  contract  talks. 
Officers  there  are  growing  beards,  and 
the  chief  of  police  is  none  too  pleased 
about  that,  nor  about  the  reports  that 
dissatisfaction  may  be  taking  other, 
more  concrete  forms  as  well. 

Norwalk  Police  Chief  Joseph  W.  Beres 
told  the  New  York  Times  that  he  was 
"becoming  increasingly  concerned  over 
other  forms  of  unprofessional  job  action” 
in  addition  to  his  officers'  more  hirsute 
appearance,  most  noticeably  a reported 
decline  in  the  number  of  traffic  sum- 
monses as  well  as  dropoffs  in  citations  for 
other  misdemeanors. 

Union  officials  told  the  paper,  however, 
that  no  job  action  beyond  the  growth  of 
beards  had  been  sanctioned. 

At  issue,  reportedly,  is  money,  with  the 
city  offering  an  8 percent  increase  to  of- 
ficers and  the  union  asking  for  a 10  per- 
cent hike.  The  city's  contract  with  the 
police  union  expired  June  30. 

Chief  Beres  told  the  Times  he  felt  "per- 
sonally embarrassed  and  professionally 
offended"  about  the  increase  in  facial 
hair  among  the  officers.  But  Jeffrey 
Barbeau,  a training  and  recruitment  of- 
ficer for  the  150-officer  department,  told 
the  paper,  "having  a beard  does  not  in- 
terfere with  police  duties." 

Both  sides  reportedly  aren't  far  apart 


in  contract  negotiations,  but  as  time 
drags  on  and  no  contract  appears,  signs 
of  impatience  are  being  exhibited  on  both 
sides.  The  officers'  displeasure  is,  literal- 
ly, written  all  over  their  faces,  and  the 
police  chief  shows  his  with  the  warning 
that  he  will  "not  hesitate  to  adopt  a 
grooming  code  if  this  thing  goes  on  too 
long." 

Cincy  PD,  FOP  agree  on 
quotas  for  blacks,  women 

A tentative  agreement  between  Cincin- 
nati officials  and  the  city’s  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  on  affirmative  action  in 
the  city's  police  department  still  awaits 
official  Justice  Department  approval  as 
well  as  the  final  okay  from  the  U.S. 
District  Court,  but  indications  are  that 
the  Federal  lawsuit  may  have  reached  its 
final  stages. 

An  article  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
recently  quoted  Justice  Department  at- 
torney Katherine  P.  Ransel,  who  pressed 
the  Federal  lawsuit  alleging  discrimina- 
tion in  police  hiring  and  promotions,  as 
saying,  "We  re  all  in  agreement  and  we 
sent  the  papers  back." 

According  to  the  agreement  between 
the  union  and  city  officials,  blacks  and 
women  should  make  up  25  percent  of  all 
promotions  to  the  ranks  of  sergeant  and 
specialist.  The  agreement  also  calls  for 
the  city  to  increase  the  number  of  promo- 
tions to  meet  the  quota  if  traditional 
measures  fall  short. 

While  Ransel  is  quoted  by  the  Enquirer 
as  giving  her  approval  to  the  agreement, 
the  paper  says  the  pact  must  still  be  ap- 
proved by  higher  ranking  officials  in  the 
Justice  Department. 

Black  leaders  urge  calm  as 
Portland  reinstates  two  cops 

Black  leaders  in  Portland  were  urging 
restraint  among  members  of  the  minority 
community  following  an  arbitrator's 
reinstatement  of  two  fired  police  officers 
in  mid-August. 

The  two  officers,  Craig  C.  Ward  and 
James  E.  Gallaway,  had  been  dismissed 
in  March  for  admitting  that  they  threw 
dead  opossums  in  front  of  a black-owned 
restaurant  in  northeast  Portland.  Follow- 
ing the  arbitrator's  decision,  both  Ward 
and  Gallaway  received  almost  immediate 
reassignment  to  patrol  duties  in  the  East 
and  Central  precincts  by  Police  Chief 
Ron  Still. 

It  has  been  a year  of  frequent  con- 
troversy for  the  Portland  Police  Bureau, 
with  the  resignation  of  its  former  chief 
Bruce  Baker,  the  mayor's  removal  of  the 
police  commissioner  and  his  decision  to 
run  the  bureau  temporarily  from  his  own 
office,  a lengthy  investigation  into  the 
department's  narcotics  squad  and  whole- 
sale revisions,  retirements,  firings  and 
even  a jail  sentence  for  one  officer.  (LEN, 
June  22.  1981.) 

As  reported  in  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
the  decision  by  arbitrator  Gary  L.  Axon 
to  reinstate  the  two  officers  included  the 
award  of  back  pay,  less  30  days  suspen- 
sion, as  well  as  the  finding  that  the  inci- 
dent involved  was  “not  racially 
motivated”. 

Police  public  information  officer  David 
Simpson  told  the  paper  that  the  officers 
were  assigned  "someplace  other  than  the 
North  Precinct"  because  of  the  notoriety 
they  received  as  a result  of  the  original 
opossum  incident.  The  spokesman  told 
the  paper  Chief  Still  "felt  it  was  healthy" 
to  move  the  two  to  different  precincts. 

But  a high  ranking  official  of  the 
Portland  chapter  of  the  Urban  League 
was  quoted  by  the  newspaper  as  saying 
the  ruling  was  an  "insult  to  the  minority 
community  and  to  the  general  communi- 


ty in  Portland." 

Freddye  Petett  of  the  Urban  League 
urged  that  letters  of  protest  be  sent  to 
city  officials.  While  not  specifically  en- 
dorsing a march  organized  by  the  Black 
United  Front  coalition  to  protest  the  rul- 
ing, she  did  tell  the  Oregonian,  "We 
believe  that  any  organization  should  pro- 
test in  the  way  they  feel  appropriate." 

Meanwhile,  officials  of  the  local 
NAACP  chapter  have  scorned  what  they 
say  is  a pattern  of  incidents  resembling 
the  original  opposum-throwing  affair. 

Lucius  Hicks  IV  said  "possum-tossing 
police  have  made  possum-tossing 
popular,"  according  to  the  Oregonian, 
and  referred  to  similar  incidents  where 
opossums  were  left  at  the  organization's 
headquarters,  at  a county  barbecue  and 
near  the  home  of  an  interracial  couple  in 
southeast  Portland. 

FBI  pledges  ‘vigorous’  effort 
to  recruit  more  women  agents 

It’s  been  almost  four  years  in  the 
making,  but  the  FBI  has  responded  to  a 
class  action  suit  brought  by  one  of  its 
first  female  agents,  Christine  A.  Hansen, 
by  pledging  to  develop  "a  vigorous 
recruitment  program  to  identify,  en- 
courage and  enhance  the  desirability  of 
employment  as  special  agents  to  poten- 
tial female  applicants,”  according  to  a 
special  adjudication  officer's  report. 

The  Associated  Press  reports  that  the 
decision  reached  calls  for  awarding  back 
pay  to  several  women  who  claimed  they 
were  discriminated  against.  The  specific 
sums  to  be  awarded  were  not  mentioned. 

In  addition,  the  bureau  plans  to  abolish 
several  physical  training  requirements 
that  were  said  to  discriminate  against 
women. 

Contacted  by  Law  Enforcement  News, 
Justice  Department  spokesman  John 
Wilson  said  his  department  had  received 
no  indication  that  Hansen  planned  to  ap- 
peal the  adjudication  to  either  a Federal 
court  or  the  Equal  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. 

The  ruling  by  adjudication  officer 
Squire  Padgett  calls  for  the  bureau  to 
adopt  “comparable  physical  re- 


quirements for  new  female  trainees" 
rather  than  the  identical  physical  re- 
quirements the  FBI  had  previously  man- 
dated. 

Hansen’s  class  action  suit  was  said  to 
have  represented  more  than  2,000 
women,  both  current  and  former  agents 
and  applicants  to  the  bureau. 

Padgett's  ruling  also  says  the  FBI 
should  develop  a program  to  "facilitate 
and  encourage"  female  FBI  clerks  to 
become  special  agents  in  the  bureau. 

It’s  showtime  for  cops  as 
IACP  takes  to  the  tube  to  teach 

The  cop  as  interviewee  has  been  a 
staple  of  local  television  news  fare  for  so 
long  that  it's  hard  to  picture  the  evening 
news  without  it.  But  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has  come 
up  with  a plan  by  which  cops  will  use 
television  for  something  other  than  the 
lead  story  on  the  nightly  news. 

Beginning  this  month,  IACP  will  be  of- 
fering the  first  in  a series  of  nationally- 
televised  police  training  programs.  It’s 
called  the  Law  Enforcement  Educational 
Television  system  (LEE-TV),  and  will  be 
transmitted  via  satellite  to  selected  cable 
and  UHF-TV  stations. 

The  first  series  will  consist  of  six  one- 
hour  programs  oiLa  range  of  subjects,  in- 
cluding lectures  on  civil  and  vicarious 
liability,  stress  in  law  enforcement, 
crowd  control,  mob  violence  and  tactical 
survival. 

Each  session  will  involve  interviews 
with  criminologists,  academicians  and 
working  law  enforcement  specialists, 
and  will  also  come  with  a 200-page 
workbook. 

Information  about  the  series  can  be  ob- 
tained by  contacting  the  IACP.  11 
Firstfield  Road,  Gaithersburg.  MD 
20760. 

New  York  Institute  of  Security 
and  Polygraph  Sciences 
Day  Classes 

Mon.-  Fri..  9 - 5.  seven  weeks  commencing 
Ociober  5.  19X1  For  informalion,  call: 
John  Fitzgerald.  (212)  344-2b2b.  X2 
Beaver  Sireel,  New  York,  NY  10005. 
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More  feet  = less  fear. . . 


Study  prods  Newark  cops  to  take  a hike 


Reacting  to  the  findings  of  a year-long 
Police  Foundation  study  of  the  Newark 
police  department  that  shows  foot  patrol 
had  no  noticeable  impact  on  the  level  of 
crime  in  target  areas  but  did  affect 
neighborhood  perceptions  of  crime 
levels,  Newark  Police  Director  Hubert 
Williams  has  announced  that  his  depart- 
ment is  beginning  to  modify  motorized 
patrols  in  ‘•specified”  areas  to  include 
walking  tours  as  well. 

Nicknamed  ‘WAR”  patrols  - the 
acronym  stands  for  Walk  and  Ride  - the 
patrols  are  a direct  outgrowth  of  the 
Police  Foundation  study,  which  issued 
its  concluding  report  in  late  July. 

Officers  will  "stop  their  vehicles  and  go 
on  a three-block  foot  patrol,  and  will  meet 
residents.-'  Williams  said  in  a recent  in- 
terview with  Law  Enforcement  News. 
"They'll  carry  hand  walkie-talkies  with 
them  so  that  in  the  event  that  a call  does 

Wear  the  silver  badge? 


come  through,  they  can  get  back  to  their 
cars." 

Williams  said  the  new  plan  for  the 
Newark  police  force  is  an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  economic  reality  of 
budgetary  constrictions  with  the  effect 
on  neighborhood  perceptions  of  crime 
that  the  visible  presence  of  officers  walk- 
ing a beat  appears  to  have. 

"From  a police  strategy  perspective,  it 
makes  good  sense  for  policemen  and 
police  departments  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  fear  as  part  of  their  overall  opera- 
tions thrust,"  Williams  said.  "Now  we 
know  that  the  foot  patrol  is  a major  vehi- 
cle for  accomplishing  that.  Given  the 
state  that  most  departments  are  in  today 
economically,  the  impact  of  losses 
through  attrition  has  kind  of  taken  the 
sap  out  of  a lot  of  departments. 

Our  department  has  experienced  a 
considerable  loss  of  personnel  over  the 


years.  I don  t think  that  it's  practical  or 
realistic  that  we  are  going  to  see  a large 
return  to  foot  patrol  by  police  depart- 
ments. And  even  if  it  were  practical  it 
would  be  questionable  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  more  important  strategically 
for  departments  to  deal  with  perceptions, 
which  is  what  the  fear  issue  deals  with,  or 
to  deal  with  the  crime  problem  itself." 

The  Police  Foundation  study,  begun  at 
the  request  of  New  Jersey  Gov.  Brendan 
Byrne  in  i976,  cost  more  than  $442,000. 
Byrne  had  originally  asked  the  Founda- 
tion to  study  the  state's  Safe  and  Clean 
Neighborhoods  Program,  which  funded 
foot  patrol  officers  and  neighborhood 
assistance  in  28  New  Jersey  cities. 

While  studying  foot  patrol  efforts  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  some  of  the  other  cities 
sponsored  by  the  Safe  and  Clean 
Neighborhoods  Program,  the  researchers 
spend  much  of  their  time  focusing  on 


Newark  Police  Director  Hubert  Willioms 

Newark's  patrol  plan,  using  eight  putrol 
beats  for  their  survey.  Half  of  thepatrols 
continued  with  fool  patrol  while  walking 

Continued  on  Page  6 


Miami  blacks  say  ‘no’  to  PD  recruiters 

Miami  nolipp  chintr  r 


Miami  police,  stung  by  criticism  of 
their  handling  of  the  May  1980  rioting 
and  complaints  that  minorities  have  been 
traditionally  underrepresented  in  their 
department,  have  been  trying  to  shore  up 
the  number  of  black  police  officers  in 
their  ranks,  but  apparently  with  little 
success. 

One  police  recruiter.  Sgt.  Aaron  Camp- 
bell, told  the  Miami  Herald,  "We've 
looked  everywhere.  We’ve  used  radio. 
TV.  churches,  talk  shows,  career 
workshops,  industries.  We've  visited 
just  about  every  college  in  the  state  and 
every  black  high  school  in  the  country. 
We  had  no  problems  with  white  males  or 
white  females.  But  for  blacks,  the 
numbers  just  aren’t  there." 

The  goal  set  by  the  department  for 
itself  last  June  is  to  find  approximately 
1600  black  male  candidates  to  apply. 
Department  officials  would  like  133 
black  recruits  to  graduate  from  the  Police 
Academy,  and  officials  estimate  that 
1600  applicants  are  needed  to  wind  up 
with  the  desired  number  of  trained 
recruits. 

Officials  list  the  number  of  hurdles  can- 
didates must  clear  before  becoming 


recruits  — written  and  physical  tests,  as 
well  as  successful  psychological  profiles 
- as  the  reason  the  department  feels  it 
needs  to  have  more  than  11  times  the 
number  of  final  recruits  apply. 

According  to  the  Herald,  the  depart- 
ment estimates  it  has  found  1,112  black 
applicants,  23  percent  shy  of  its  stated 
goal.  By  comparison,  approximately 
4.470  white  males  have  applied,  four 
times  the  number  the  department  says  it 
needs. 

To  achieve  its  goals,  the  department 
has  tried  offering  a $500  savings  bond  to 
anyone  successfully  referring  black 
recruits.  The  department  also  hired  an  ad 
agency  and  had  "wear  the  silver 
badge'  -bumper  stickers  printed. 

Now  officials  worry  that  in  an  effort  to 
reach  its  goal,  the  department  may  be 
dealing  with  unqualified  candidates. 

Sgt.  Campbell  told  the  Herald,  "the 
peer  pressure  (among  blacks)  not  to  be  a 
police  officer  is  tremendous." 

"Nobody  wants  to  be  the  man.  They 
say  to  themselves,  'Wh.it’s  my  momma 
gonna  think.  What's  my  brother  gonna 
think?  And  old  Joe  down  the  street  — we 
used  to  smoke  grass  together  - what's 


he  gonna  think?',' 

With  community  activists  clamoring 
for  increased  minority  representation  in 
the  department,  officials  concede  that 
they  may  be  operating  in  a "Catch-22" 
situation.  Criticized  for  not  hiring  blacks, 
the  Miami  police  force  isn't  seen  as  a very 
attractive  employer  for  most  blacks 
either. 

Out  of  a department  that  lists  1,255 
white  males,  police  statistics  for  Miami 
indicate  there  are  116  black  police  of- 
ficers in  the  department.  The  superior  of- 
ficer ranks  show  an  even  greater  dispari- 
ty — 77  white  male  lieutenants,  com- 
pared with  two  black  lieutenants. 

The  apparent' 'nd-wm  situation  in  the 
force  has  prompted  some  community  ac- 
tivists to  take  up  the  recruiting  drive. 
George  Kilpatrick,  a Brownsville  com- 
munity leader  and  chairman  of  a police- 
community  advisory  committee,  told  the 
Herald.  "When  people  start  moaning 
about  no  blacks  in  the  police  department, 

I tell  em,  ‘Go  right  ahead  and  join  the 
force,  or  send  your  son  or  send  your 
neighbor.  I f you  don  t like  the  policing  in 
your  neighborhood,  the  fastest  way  to 
change  it  is  to  join  up  yourself." 


Elderly  caught  in  the  middle  as  researchers 
debate  older  Americans’  victimization  statistics 


Are  the  elderly  the  least  or  the  most 
victimized  element  in  society?  Both,  it 
turns  out,  depending  upon  who’s  reading 
the  statistics. 

An  argument  over  interpretation  of 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau’s  1978  National 
Crime  Statistics  has  developed  between 
at  least  two  members  of  the  criminal 
justice  community,  with  both  sides 
charging  the  other  with  misleading  repre- 
sentations, ignoring  statistics,  and  lack 
of  credibility. 

The  dispute  has  flared  intermittently 
since  the  Census  Bureau  last  issued  its 
crime  survey.  But  it  has  come  to  the  fore 
again,  especially  in  Ohio,  where  the 
Associated  Press  reported  from  Columbus 
that  a research  administrator  in  the  Ohio 
Office  of  Criminal  Justice  Services  said 
“studies  show  senior  citizens  are  the  least 
frequent  crime  victims." 

The  wire  service  quoted  Jeff  Knowles, 
research  administrator,  as  saying  “the 
findings  (of  his  study)  fly  in  the  face  of 
what  we  hear  in  the  media  and  elsewhere 
about  crimes  against  senior  citizens  and 


the  fear  level  in  general." 

AP  noted  in  its  story  that  senior 
citizens  were  less  likely  than  those  in 
the  50-to-64  year-old  bracket  to  become 
victims  of  the  violent  crimes  of  murder, 
rape,  robbery  and  aggravated  assault, 
and  that  they  were  less  likely  to  have  pro- 
perty crimes  committed  against  them 
than  those  in  the  24-to-34-year-old  group, 
according  to  National  Crime  Survey 
Statistics. 

• But  George  Sunderland,  the  Director 
of  Criminal  Justice  Services  for  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association 
and  the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  charged  that  Knowles  and  others 
who  have  published  similar  conclusions 
based  on  the  NCS  statistics  are  guilty  of 
not  being  “crime  specific.” 

Referring  to  claims  made  by  some 
researchers  that  12-to- 19-year-old  males 
are  the  most  frequent  crime  victims  in 
America,  Sunderland  asked,  "How  many 
12-to-19-year-old  males  suffer  a purse 
snatch,  how  many  12-to-19-year-old 
males  suffer  a home  burglary,  how  many 


12-co-19-year-old  males  are  crippled?” 
Ohio  researcher  Knowles  based  his 
conclusions  on  the  National  Crime  Survey 
which  is  conducted  every  six  months  by 
the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  in  a national  tele- 
phone survey  of  60,000  households.  The 
survey  is  meant  as  a complement  to  the 
FBI’s  Uniform  Crime  Reports  which  are 
based  solely  on  crimes  reported  to  the 
police. 

Knowles  said  his  data  are  based  on  the 
7,000  Ohio  respondents  in  the  national 
survey  and  are  adjusted  to  reflect  the  per- 
centage of  elderly  in  the  total  population. 

‘This  is  nothing  really  very  new  from 
a national  perspective,”  Knowles  said 
11  a telephone  interview  with  Law  En- 
forcement News.  “The  national  crime 
figures  have  been  showing  this  for  a long 
time  so  I wasn’t  at  all  surprised  it  came 
up  this  way  for  us  — many,  many  times 
lower  than  the  rate,  say,  for  the  20-to- 
24  age  group.” 

He  said  research  that  his  office  has 
done  on  Ohio’s  elderly  population  con- 
Continued  on  Page  5 


A-gassed, 

Smith  & Wesson 
to  market  Mace 


Normally,  when  a company  enters  a 
new  market  with  a product,  there’s  an  ag- 
gressive media  campaign  designed  to  ac- 
centuate the  positive  reasons  the  com- 
pany has  found  for  the  new  market. 

With  Smith  and  Wesson,  however,  the 
reason  for  getting  into  a new  market  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  negative,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  their  advertising  representa- 
tives. And  they  are  not  the  least  bit  shy  in 
displaying  their  sheepishness  about  the 
matter. 

The  product  is  Chemical  Mace,  a 
registered  trademark  foi  a product  the 
company  has  marketed  for  16  years  ex- 
clusively to  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Until  now,  that  is.  The  company  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  be  test-marketing 
the  product  in  several  target  areas,  selling 
to  civilian  customers  for  the  first  time. 

Company  spokesmen  claim  the  reason 
Smith  and  Wesson  is  starting  the  civilian 
marketing  test  is  to  counter  other  com- 
panies who  have  beer  marketing  a wide 
range  of  products  displaying  similar 
names  and  claiming  results  similar  to 
Chemical  Mace. 

'The  big  thing  is  that  people  are 
buying  these  products  without  knowing 
what  they  are  good  for,”  claims  Bill  Clede 
of  Charles  Palm  & Co.,  the  firm  Smith  & 
Wesson  is  using  to  handle  their  campaign. 

Most  states  have  no  rules  concerning 
the  over-the-counter  sale  of  these  chemi- 
cal products,  according  to  company  of- 
ficials. Some,  like  California,  require 
that  a minimal  instruction  course  be 
taken  before  the  spray  is  authorized. 
Critics  claim,  however,  that  the  course  is 
often  given  by  the  very  companies  mak- 
ing dubious  claims  about  their  products. 

In  states  where  there  are  no  restric- 
tions, though,  sales  are  reported  to  be 
brisk.  "People  are  buying  them  like 
screwdrivers  off  a card  rack,"  Clede  says. 

Company  officials  concede  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  their  effort  is  to  see 
how  much  of  a new  market  they  can  gar- 
ner. But  they  also  claim  their  motive  is  to 
give  the  public  a product  that  has  been 
tested  over  a number  of  years,  along  with 
cautionary  guidelines  as  to  when  the 
spray  should  and  should  not  be  used. 

Smith  and  Wesson  says  it  is  going  to 
court  with  at  least  one  of  its  competitors, 
Weapons  Corporation  of  America,  over 
the  company’s  alleged  misrepresentations 
in  selling  its  own  aerosol  product. 
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Stamford,  Conn.,  chief  quits  acting 


Price  is  right  at  U.  of  Louisville 


amford,  Connecticut,  finally  has  a 
new  police  chief,  and  it’s  the  same  police 
chief  they  already  have.  Acting  Chief 
Joseph  Considlne,  who  has  been  running 
the  department  since  the  death  of  Chief 
Victor  I.  Cizanckas  last  November  23 
has  been  tabbed  by  Mayor  Louis  A. 
Clapes  to  be  the  permanent  chief. 

According  to  an  account  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  decision  came  after  the 
mayor's  first  choice  for  the  job,  Deputy 
Chief  John  McCabe  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  had  turned  the  past 
down,  saying  that  “the  atmosphere  was 
too  political.” 

The  paper  quoted  McCabe  as  saying 
that  a required  appearance  by  him  before 
the  city’s  Board  of  Representatives 


would  bring  "an  intense  political  debate" 
having  little  to  do  with  his  qualifications. 

Mayor  Clapes,  who  had  been  quoted  as 
saying  McCabe  was  "head  and  shoulders.’ 
above  the  other  candidates,  called  his 
final  selection  the  man  “who  has  always 
been  the  first  choice  in  my  heart.” 

Considine  will  preside  over  a depart- 
ment in  a city  which  has  been  marked  by 
controversy  in  recent  years.  His  predeces- 
sor, Cizanckas,  had  been  given  an  unusual 
lifetime  appointment  in  1977  with  a 
mandate  to  examine  charges  of  municipal 
corruption  and  malfeasance. 

Tell  the  world! 

Tool  your  own  horn  in  LEN’s  People  & Places  - 
the  column  about  you  and  what  you're  doing. 


From  the  nation's  capital  to  the  halls  of 
academia  once  again  goes  Dr.  J.  Price 
Foster,  who  had  been  tapped  by  the 
University  of  Louisville  to  be  the  new 
dean  of  the  School  of  Justice  Administra- 
tion. Foster  replaces  the  retiring  John 
Klotter. 

Foster  is  currently  the  acting  director 
of  the  National  Institute  for  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
serves  on  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Metropolitan  Police  Department's  train- 
ing advisory  board  as  well  as  the  Justice 
Department's  advisory  panel  for  Federal 
programs  to  train  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel. 

Prior  to  his  most  recent  Justice 
Department  position,  Foster  was  the 


director  of  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Education  and  Training  for  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration. 
He  moved  to  Washington  after  having 
worked  for  LEAA  as  a manpower 
development  specialist  in  Atlanta. 

New  boss  in  Fairfax 

In  a move  that  was  widely  anticipated, 
15-year  department  veteran  Carroll  D. 
Buracker  has  been  named  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia’s,  police  chief.  Buracker, 
who  has  been  acting  police  chief  since 
May,  officially  takes  over  the  720-officer 
department  from  former  chief  Richard  A. 
King,  now  in  the  nearly-created  slot  of 
deputy  county  executive  for  public 
safety. 

Known  for  his  affinity  for  the  cop  on 
the  beat,  Buracker  is  remembered  for  the 
two  months  he  spent  riding  with  patrol 
officers  five  nights  a week  after  com- 
pleting his  own  eight-hour  shifts  in  1979 
after  he  became  deputy  chief. 

He’s  also  given  credit  for  installing  the 
four-day,  10-hour  shift  that’s  been  in 
operation  since  February.  The  system  re- 
placed the  old  seven  days  on,  two  days 
off  pattern  that  had  many  cops  grumbling 
about  overwork  and  inefficiency. 

Five-year  study 
sears  state  of 
CJ  education 

Continued  from  Page  1 
are  operating  at’ some  kind  of  level  that 
we  can  be  proud  of.  The  remainder  of 
them  are  marginal  at  best." 

The  commission  members  interviewed 
generally  agreed  that  the  report’s  find- 
ings, couched  in  statistics  and  general 
trends,  were  important  to  the  overall 
research  design.  "I  think  there's  a 
natural  tendency  not  to  focus  on  in- 
dividuals or  individual  institutions." 
said  Prof.  Misner.  "This  was  not  an  in- 
vestigation, not  adversarial,  simply  a 
massive  research  effort  directed  at  find- 
ing and  identifying  the  state  of  the  art 
and  the  consensus  that  existed  among 
the  professoriate." 

Concurred  J.  Price  Foster,  the  incom- 
ing dean  at  the  University  of  Louisville's 
School  of  Justice  Administration,  who 
was  director  of  OCJET  at  the  time  the 
commission's  grant  was  awarded, 
"Anytime  you  have  this  type  of  national 
study,  you  have  to  make  it  on  some  kind 
of  readable  level.  You  have  to  have  some 

type  of  generalities They  made  the 

point  in  the  broad  sense,  in  a national 
sense." 

Among  the  commission's  more  sting- 
ing indictments  of  the  field: 

• "The  quality  of  teaching  in  some  pro- 
grams is  abysmal,  surpassed  by  the  lack 
of  rigor,  and  the  poor  quality  of  much  of 
the  research  conducted  over  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  fact  remains  that  many  faculty 
in  criminal  justice  today  are  not  qualified 
to  teach  or  conduct  research.” 

• "Faculty  workloads  in  some  pro- 
grams bordered  on  the  bizarre." 

• “Too  frequently,  faculty  members 
were  hired  on  the  basis  of  who  they  knew 
rather  than  what  they  knew.  . 

"In  this  field  we  really  have  a tendency 
to  be  self-critical,"  said  former  OCJET 
director  Foster.  "Which  I guess,  to  a 
point,  is  functional.  I think  we're  coming 
out  of  that  now,  we're  a little  more  secure 
in  oor  education,  we're  not  as  defensive 
as  we  once  were." 

Continued  on  Page  13 
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TECHNICAL 
SECURITY 
SPECIALISTS 


AUDIO  COUNTERMEASURES  ^ 

Protect  against  invasion  of  privacy  , 
Oataci  and  ovarrida  iliagai  wiretap- 
ping and  bugging  Tape  recorder 
detecton  surveillance  spectrum  re- 
^ ceivers  telephone  analyzers  and  more 

f VOICE  STRESS  % 

Mark  ii  Voice  Analyzer  2001  Stress 
Decoder  Advanced  capabilities  full 
Iraming  Featuring  exclusive  conver- 
sation mode  Field-proven  Don  t be 
looied  by  substitutes 

COMMUNICATIONS/SOUND  ^ 

Longplay  and  miniature  recorders 
dialed  number  printers,  walkie-talk- 
ies direction  finding  gear  wireleas 
earphones  LEA  is  m step  with  your 
requirements  and  today  s technology  ^ 

r COMMUNICATIONS  SECURITY  N 

Low-  medium-  and  high-level 
scramblers  For  telephone,  radio,  or 
data  And  now,  LEA  introduces  the 
Cypher  Pad  an  inexpensive  ultra- 
high  level  encryption  device  Com- 
l.  mumcate  with  confidence 



OPTICAL  SYSTEMS  ^ 

Night  vision  devices  remote  observa- 
tion by  wireless  special  lenses 
ultra-miniature  video  camera  surveii- 
lence  scope  Seeing  is  believing 
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EMERGENCY/ SAFETY 

Warning  lights.  Hashers  sirens.  flash- 
lights  first  aid  radiation  detectors 
lightbars  distress  flares  Exclusive 
photo-luminescent  paint  glows  in  dark 
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SPECIAL  9ERVICES  ^ 

Voice  stress  training  school  security 
analysis  and  conaullmg.  lull  expert 
services  design  and  furnish  special 
technical  security  devices  Respon- 
^ sibie  Confidential  ^ 

BOMB  CONTROL 

Letter  bomb  detectors  bomb  blank- 
ets pouches,  bomb  suits  smtfers 
Useful  new  letter  bomb  visuaiizer 
spray  to  safely  confirm  the  contents 
k o*  suspect  envelopes  ) 

CONTRABAND  DETECTION  ^ 

Eaplosive  detectors  metal  detectors 
• ray  lor  luggage  and  parcels  buried 
object  locators  personnel  scanners 
Protect  passengers  courtrooms  and 
. VIPs 

CRIMINALISTICS  A 

Evidence  collection  invisible  entrap-  1 

ment  kits  fingerprint  kits  narcotics 
testers  foto-fit  Extensive  line  of 
electronic  and  chemical  investigative 
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PERSONAL  PROTECTION  ^ 

Offering  e lull  range  of  body  ermor 
leas-than-lethal  defense  items  anti- 
balliatic  materials  intruder  Here, 
power  mite  Your  life  may  be  jeopard- 
^ Be  prepared  J 

r CROWD  CONTROL  ^ 

Shock  batons  helmets,  not  shields, 
protective  masks  less-thsn-iethai  de-  L 

tense  and  dispersement  aids  Self- 
contained  quick  to  deploy  roadblock  I 

^ system  J 

SECURITY  ^ 

Vehicle  alarms  tracking  systems 
special  perimeter  end  access  con- 
trols. remote-control  intrusion  alarm 
wireless  alarms  Consulting 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

Police  supplies  lock  supplies  paper 
shredders  security  books,  courier 
cases  safety  fuel  tanks  hard  to  find 
■terns  Unlimited 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

For  a great  many 
years,  individual 
justices  and  now 
Chief  Justice 
Burger  have  openly 
complained  about 
the  workload  of 
the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  In 
his  annual  reports, 
the  Chief  Justice  has  continued  to  urge 
that  the  Court  be  given  complete  discre- 
tion over  which  cases  will  be  heard  by  the 
Court. 

Among  the  most  burdensome  tasks 
facing  each  member  of  the  court  is  having 
to  sift  through  thousands  of  petitions  for 
review.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  no  commit- 
tee system  of  Justices  to  review  all  the 
positions,  each  Justice  plods  through  the 
endless  stream  of  requests.  To  facilitate 
the  review  process,  the  Justices  in- 
geniously adopted  the  clerk  system. 

Each  of  the  nine  justices  hires  between 
two  and  four  clerks  who  assist  by  prepar- 
ing one-page  case  summaries  detailing 
the  issues  raised  in  each  petition.  The 
clerks’  other  responsibilities  include 
research  and  the  writing  of  memoranda 
of  law.  and  sometimes  even  the  first  draft 
of  a Justice’s  opinion. 

Drawn  from  the  ranks  of  recent  law 
school  graduates  who  have  demon- 
strated superior  academic  achievement, 
many  of  the  young  attorneys  have  had 
clerking  experience,  usually  with  a 
Federal  appellate  judge.  Generally  the 
clerkship  commences  during  the  sum- 
mer. giving  the  clerks  and  the  Justices 
time  to  prepare  for  the  start  of  the  new 
term  on  the  first  Monday  in  October. 

This  year  32  clerks  were  hired  for  terms 
of  either  one  or  two  years.  Twen  ty-nine  of 
the  clerks  have  settled  into  the  routine  of 
studying  the  new  cases  which  continue  to 
arrive  daily  throughout  the  summer 
recess,  assured  at  least  for  the 
foreseeable  future  that  an  individual 
member  of  the  Court  will  require  their 
assistance. 

The  remaining  three  clerks,  who  had 
been  hired  by  the  now-retired  Potter 
Stewart,  are  less  secure  in  the  role  they 
will  play  and  whether  they  will  even  have 
jobs  when  Judge  Sandra  D.  O’Connor  is 


confirmed,  as  expected.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Stewart  appointees  may  be  re- 
tained by  Judge  O'Connor  to  assist  her. 

For  the  present  time,  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  summer,  the  three  clerks  ap- 
pear on  the  Court  s payroll  as  temporary 
employees.  Attached  to  Chief  Justice 
Burger  s chamber,  the  three  are  working 
in  an  arrangement  which  can  best  be 
described  as  ’’law  clerk  pool." 

Though  Justice  Stewart’s  unexpected 
retirement  left  a legacy  of  three  clerks  for 
his  successor,  Justice  Stewart  gave  the 
nation  a greater  legacy  in  the  form  of  his 
opinions  and  insightful  dissent.  Follow- 
ing are  two  plenary  decisions  in  the  field 
of  correctional  administration,  one  of 
which  featured  a Stewart  dissent 
Prisons 

By  a vote  of  8-to-l.  with  Justice 
Stewart  dissenting,  the  Supreme  Court 
announced  through  Chief  Justice  Burger 
that  the  state  of  Vermont  may  transfer  a 
prisoner  to  Federal  custody  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  §5003  even  when  there  has  not 
been  a prior  determination  that  the 
prisoner  who  is  being  transferred  has  a 
need  for  specialized  treatment  which  is 
available  in  the  Federal  prison  system. 

Title  18  U.S.C.  §5003  provides  in  part 
that  the  "Attorney  General,  when  the 
Director  (of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Prisons]  shall  certify  that  proper  and  ade- 
quate treatment  and  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel are  available,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  contract  with  the  proper  officials  of  a 
State  or  Territory  for  the  custody,  care, 
subsistence,  education,  treatment,  and 
training  of  persons  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses  in  the  courts  of  such  State  or 
Territory.  ..." 

Almost  seven  years  ago  the  Vermont 
Commissioner  of  Corrections  announced  « 
the  closing  of  the  Windsor  prison,  that 
state's  only  maximum-security  facility, 
"because  Windsor  had  become  made-  * 
quate  in  several  respecls."  Just  prior  to 
the  shutdown,  the  United  States  and  Ver- 
mont entered  into  an  agreement  whereby 
the  United  States  agreed  to  house  up  to 
40  Vermont  prisoners  in  Federal  facilities 
provided  that  the  State  of  Vermontreim- 
bursed  the  U.S.  in  full  for  all  costs  and 
other  expenses. 

The  present  case  arose  shortly  after  the 
defendant's  conviction  on  charges  of 


Researchers  clash  over  status  of 
senior  citizens  as  crime  victims 
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ceming  attitudes  about  fear  in  their 
own  neighborhoods  show  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  “as  far  as  we  can 
tell,  there’s  not  that  large  residue  of  fear 
among  seniors." 

“The  figures  show  that  90  percent  of 
them  feel  very  safe  or  reasonably  safe  out 
in  their  neighborhoods  during  the  day,” 
Knowles  continued,  “and  even  a little 
bit  more  than  half  of  them  feel  safe  out 
alone  in  their  neighborhoods  at  night.” 

Sunderland  countered  that  while  he  Is 
a frequent  user  of  the  National  Crime 
Survey;  many  researchers  “misinterpret” 
the  statistics  found  in  their  bulletins. 

Sunderland  said  his  own  organization 
was  also  guilty,  in  part,  of  misinterpreta- 
tion of  NCS  statistics.  “A  half-column 
from  one  of  our  own  magazines  made  a 
flat-out  statement  that  older  people  are 
the  least  victimized  in  crime  and  younger 
people  are  the  most  victimized.  And 
that’s  wrong." 

Both  researchers  agree,  however,  that 


the  fear  that  is  generated  among  the 
elderly  stems,  at  least  in  part,  from  the 
nature  of  media  coverage  of  specific 
violent  crimes  and  how  people  per- 
ceive those  acts  as  affecting  their  lives. 

Knowles  said  that  reporters  are 
“looking  for  something  that’s  exceptional 
and  unique.  That’s  what  makes  interest- 
ing stories.  I don’t  think  the  public  can 
make  that  transition  in  their  own  mind. 
So  that  what  they  see  day  in  and  day  out 
they  assume  to  be  routine  and  if  they 
read  about  old  people  getting  brutalized 
all  the  time,  they  naturally  assume  that 
that  must  be  something  that  happens 
more  frequently  than  anything  else.” 
Added  Sunderland  about  the  media,  “I 
don’t  think  its  contribution  of  reporting 
events  or  reporting  information  from 
which  the  reader  very  often  goes  off, 
unjustified,  and  bases  his  action.  We  do 
know  and  our  studies  suggest  that  older 
people  tend  to  have,  In  many  cases,  a 
higher  perceived  fear  than  reality 
suggests.” 


first-degree  murder  in  connection  with 
the  rape  and  strangulation  of  an  elderly 
female  neighbor.  The  defendant  was 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  and 
assigned  to  the  St.  Albans.  Vermont,  cor- 
rectional facility.  Prior  to  his  trial  the 
defendant  had  escaped  from  the 
maximum-security  wing  of  St.  Albans. 

After  taking  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  offense,  the  length  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
had  escaped  from  Vermont's  most  secure 
facility,  the  Classification  Committee  of 
the  Vermont  Department  of  Correction 
recommended  that  the  defendant  be 
transferred  to  a Federal  facility.  Follow- 
ing a hearing  on  the  proposed  transfer,  at 
which  the  defendant  was  present  and  was 
represented  by  a “law  adviser"  from  the 
St.  Albans  staff,  the  hearing  officer 
ordered  the  defendant  transferred 
because  "no  treatment  programs  exist  in 
the  State  of  Vermont  which  could  pro- 


vide both  treatment  and  long-term  maxi- 
mum security  supervision." 

In  March  1977  the  prisoner  was  trans- 
ferred  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  in 
Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  was  later  sent  to 
the  Federal  facility  at  Terre  Haute.  In- 
diana. While  at  Terre  Haute  the  prisoner 
worked  a sewing  machine  until  he  suf- 
fered a heart  attack. 

On  December  5.  1978.  the  prisoner 
brought  a civU  action  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  in  Vermont  against  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons.  Vermont's  Commissioner  of 
Corrections  intervened.  The  prisoner 
contended  that  18  U.S.C.  §5003  required 
f ederal  authorities  to  make  an  individual 
determination  that  each  state  prisoner 
transferred  needs  a particular  treatment 
program  that  is  available  in  the  Federal 
system.  The  prisoner  further  urgued  that 
Continued  on  Page  13 


QUEST  FOR  QUALITY 

A Symposium  Focusing  on  the  Preliminary  Report 
of  the 

Joint  Commission  on  Criminology  and 
Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Standards* 

September  10  12,  1981 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  two-day  symposium  will  feature  discussion  and 
analysis  of  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Criminol- 
ogy and  Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Standards.  Over  the 
past  three  years  the  Commission  has  conducted  and 
supported  research  concerning  issues  related  to  the  develop 
ment  of  minimum  standards  for  criminology  and  criminal 
justice  higher  education.  Participants  will  have  an  opportu 
n.ty  to  analyze,  critique  and  make  suggestions  for  change 
prior  to  final  publication  of  the  report. 

The  Symposium  will  be  of  interest  to  t'.ose  persons  who 
nave  an  interest  in  or  are  concerned  with  the  quality  of 
criminology  and  criminal  justice  education  today 
The  cost  of  the  symposium  is  S135.  For  further  informa- 
tion contact:  Julie  Staszak,  (312)  996-621 1. 
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Orchestrating  an  anti-violence  concerto : 


CJ  community  split  over  task  force  proposals 
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dangerous.  97  times  out  of  100  you'll  be 
wrong.” 

Local  officials  contacted  by  LEN  also 
had  differing  opinions  concerning  the 
practical  effects  the  panel  s recommen- 
dations would  have  on  policing  in  their 
communities.  Task-force  member 
William  Hart,  Detroit's  chief  of  police, 
said,  “Nothing  will  change  here  (in 
Michigan).” 

Speaking  in  a recent  interview.  Hart 
said.  "Some  of  the  recommendations  we 
made  are  based  on  laws  we  already  have 
in  Michigan.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
mandatory  law,  persons  who  commit  a 
felony  with  a handgun  get  an  extra  two 


years  mandatory  sentence.  . . We  are 
already  doing  some  of  the  things  recom- 
mended’ fn  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tions.” 

Added  Rick  Barratta.  general  manager 
for  the  Peace  Officers  Research  Associa- 
tion of  California  (PORAC),  "At  the  pres- 
ent time  our  legislature  (in  California)  is 
hearing  many  similar  bills.  In  fact  one  of 
the  bills  is  a proposed  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  place  a whole 
host  of  those  recommendations  on  our 
ballot  next  November." 

Barratta  continued,  "We  understand 
that  a lot  of  it  (our  bills)  is  already 
preempted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
We  figured  what  we  could  do,  though,  is 


pass  the  damn  thing  and  take  it  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  to  start  at  least  some  ef- 
forts at  reversing  some  of  these 
repressive  types  of  decisions." 

But  Ian  Lennox,  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Citizen  s Crime  Commis- 
sion of  Philadelphia,  foresees  a "terrible 
crisis"  in  his  city’s  jails  if  the  panel’s 
recommendations  on  bail  and  preventive 
detention  are  adopted. 

"We’re  under  a court-mandated  order 
in  our  city  detention  system  to  get  down 
to  one-man,  one-cell,"  Lennox  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  "We're  up  to  about 
three  (persons  per  cell)  right  now  and  we 
just  don't  have  any  place  to  put  them.  If 
you  started  eliminating  bail  and  (im- 


Newark  study  finds  foot  patrol  lessens  crime  fear, 
has  ‘no  general  effect’  in  reducing  crime  levels 
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plemented)  preventive  detention,  we’ve 
got  no  place  to  put  these  people." 

Whether  Congress  decides  to  enact 
enabling  legislation  for  some  of  the 
panel's  proposals  that  need  legislative 
approval  is  an  open  question  in  many 
criminal  justice  minds.  A combination  of 
a history  of  administrative  fumbling  on 
previous  legislative  attempts  on  crime 
along  with  the  current  mood  of  fiscal 
restraint  has  some  observers  wondering 
what,  if  anything,  members  of  Congress 
plan  to  do  with  task  force  proposals,  if 
and  when  they  are  officially  announced 
as  Reagan  Administration  policy. 

Said  IACP's  Angrisani,  "TheOmnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  was 


Continued  from  Page  3 

lours  were  discontinued  in  the  other  half. 

According  to  the  study's  finding  s, 
"Consistently,  residents  in  beats  where 
foot  patrol  was  added  see  the  severity  of 
crime  problems  diminishing  in  their 
neighborhoods  at  levels  greater  than  the 
other  two  areas." 

In  a statement  accompanying  the 
research  report.  Police  Foundation  presi- 
dent Patrick  V.  Murphy  noted  that  "fre- 
quent police  contacts  with  citizens  can 
develop  of  reservoir  of  information  about 
a neighborhood  or  an  area  which  the 
police  must  have  if  they  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  controlling  crime  and  maintain- 
ing order." 

Emphasizing  the  report  s conclusion 
that  increased  police  foot  patrol  appears 
to  reduce  public  fears  about  crime,  Mur- 
phy said.  "Policymakers  should  keep  in 
mind  that  whatever  reduces  police 
remoteness  from  the  citizens  they  serve, 
whatever  enhances  the  reservoir  of  useful 
police  information,  is  vital  to  effective 
policing." 

The  report  noted,  however,  that  the  ad- 
dition of  fool  patrols  "had  no  general  ef- 
fect on  crime  levels,  whether  measured 


by  the  rate  of  crimes  reported  to  the 
police  or  to  special  surveys  on  citizen  vic- 
timization." 

Police  Director  Williams  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  finding  about  foot  patrol 
"doesn  t shatter  any  perceptions"  he 
already  had  about  crime  rates.  "The  pro- 
blem of  crime  is  systemic  and  societal." 
he  said.  "It  is  not  discernable  through  a 
look  at  police  tactics  or  methodology.  " 

He  said  that  while  increased  arrest 
statistics  could  demonstrate  to  the 
public  increased  effectiveness  of  the 
department  as  a whole,  "jails  are  so  over- 
crowded that  a police  department  in- 
creasing arrest  statistics  inevitably 
results  in  a busting-apart-at-the-seams  of 
the  correctional  institutions,  which  ends 
up  in  wholesale  release  of  a whole  variety 
of  criminal  types." 

The  report  also  notestTiaTcornmunity 
merchants  in  the  areas  tested  had  their 
perceptions  colored  by  an  unforeseen 
combination  of  circumstance®.  At  the 
Lime  the  survey  was  conducted,  Newark, 
facing  a massive  fiscal  crisis,  was  in  the 
process  of  laying  off  200  police  officers.  A 
conflict  between  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  and  the  Patrolmen  s Benevolent 
Association,  meanwhile,  was  also  brew- 
ing in  the  Newark  Police  Department. 


The  response  to  the  layoff  notices,  ac- 
cording to  the  Foundation  report,  was 
"extremely  strong,  with  charges  that  the 
city  would  be  increasingly  unsafe  for 
citizens,  law  and  order  would  break  down 
and  chaos  would  result." 

Williams  characterized  the  union's 
"fear  city"  campaign  as  "very  detrimen- 
tal but  noted  that  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  200  police  officers  laid  off  at 
the  time  of  the  study  have  since  accepted 
department  invitations  to  rejoin  the 
force. 

In  addition,  Williams  said  that  the  first 
new  class  of  police  recruits  in  five  years  is 
currently  in  their  academy,  scheduled  to 
graduate  September  1 1.  He  said  that  the 
class  currently  in  the  academy  is  the  first 
of  three  scheduled  for  academy  training 
and  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  the 
department  plans  to  have  hired  1 10  new 
officers  in  addition  to  those  rehired  from 
layoffs. 


also  an  excellent  beginning.  But  it  got 
mired  in  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  ad- 
ministrative mismanagement.  We  are 
’ red-flagging  ’ the  final  report  with  our 
complete  support,  yes,  but  with  another 
caution  that  says  implementation  of  the 
final  report  is  going  to  be  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  seeing  those  ideas  brought 
to  bear." 

Philadelphia’s  Lennox,  commenting  on 
the  task  force's  spending  proposal  for 
new  prison  facilities,  said  "It’s  going  to 
be  four  or  five  years  down  the  road  before 
that  institution  is  available  and  I think 
Congress  is  going  to  raise  some  serious 
questions  about  spending  $2  billion  to 
address  a long  range  problem  of  crime 
which  is  not  going  to  deal  with  the  im- 
mediate problem  — that  is.  people  com- 
mitting crimes  today.  And  I don’t  think 
Congress  is  going  to  say.  We  did 
something  about  crime.  Look  at  what  is 
going  to  happen  four  years  from  now.' 
They  want  a quick  and  dirty  solution  so 
that  they  can  tell  their  constituents, 
‘Look  we  addressed  the  problem.'  I think 
that's  typically  the  way  politicians 
react." 


Lines  from  the  front. 


Granny  get  your  gun 


, n w . United  Press  International  Photo 

Bruno  Massa.  a firearms  instructor  with  the  Macoupin  County,  Illinois.  Sheriffs  De- 
partment, steadies  the  hand  of  79-year-old  Minnie  Johnson  as  she  prepares  to  squeeze 
off  a few  rounds  at  a women  s class  on  defensive  use  of  handguns.  More  than  120 
women  signed  up  for  the  classes  in  Gillespie,  Illinois. 


To  the  editor: 

I was  rather  puzzled,  then  amused,  by 
Edward  Diamond’s  article  in  Law 
Enforcement  News  concerning  the  “gun 
control’’  debate  sponsored  by  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
qauency  in  New  York  City.  At  one  point 
in  the  article  the  writer  is  quoting  from 
the  section  of  the  debate  in  which  it  was 
implied  that  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion is  funded  by  the  firearms  industry. 
Benenson  replied,  according  to  your 
article,  ‘They  are  afraid  of  getting  in- 
volved in  this  type  of  controversy." 
Your  writer  then  identifies  the  “they”  as 
the  NRA,  judging  from  your  article 
Sheriff  John  Buckley  was  also  confused 
as  to  who  the  “they”  really  was.  I really 
wasn’t  surprised  by  Sheriff  Buckley’s  con- 
fusion (he  stays  confused  much  of  the 
time)  but  I was  surprised  that  your 
writer  was  equally  confused. 

Clearly,  Mr.  Benenson  was  talking 
about  the  firearms  industry,  not  the 
NRA.  Sheriff  Buckley’s  response,  to  the 
effect  that  the  NRA  wouldn’t  hesitate, 
and  doesn’t  hesitate  to  lobby  such 
matters,  was  “backed  up”  by  his  state- 
ment that  we  had  spent  $750,000  to 
lobby  against  the  Circuit  Court  nomina- 
tion of  Congressman  Abner  Mikva.  We 
never  calculated  the  total  cost  of  that 
effort,  but  I do  know  that  it  was  less 
than  $750,000.  However,  if  the  expendi- 
ture of  $750,000  would  have  kept  Abner 
Mikva  off  the  bench,  and  out  of  line  for  a 
possible  Supreme  Court  nomination,  it 
would  have  been  cheap,  and  we  would 
gladly  have  spent  it.  I am  quite  sure 


if  the  readers  of  Law  Enforcement 
News  were  ever  to  study  some  of  Mr. 
Mikva’s  comments  concerning  law 
enforcement  matters  and  the  “proper” 
approach  to  criminality,  your  readers 
would  have  been  contributing  to  the 
effort.  (Incidentally,  the  Mikva  matter 
is  not  yet  resolved.  Senator  James 
McClure  filed  suit  to  prevent  Ab  Mikva 
holding  that  seat,  basing  it  on  the  consti- 
tutional prohibition  against  any  member 
of  Congress  being  appointed  to  any 
Federal  position  created  or  enhanced 
during  his  term  of  office  — Article  I, 
Section  6.  It  is  now  under  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.) 

One  last  item:  Sheriff  John  Buckley  is 
a member  of  the  NCCD  Board.  NCCD 
recently  sponsored  a study  which  held 
that  the  New  York  Justice  system  is  ex- 
cessively severe.  That  report  came  out 
about  three  months  after  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  which  stated  that  only  1 
or  108  persons  arrested  in  the  city  on 
felony  charges  ever  goes  to  jail.  If  the 
figures  were  the  other  way  around,  if 
99  percent  of  even  the  convicted  felons 
went  to  jail,  we  wouldn’t  have  to" be 
wasting  our  time  debating  gun  prohibi- 
tion laws. 

As  President  Reagan  recently  said, 
“The  gun  control  debate  distracts  us  from 
the  real  solution:  Holding  individuals 
responsible  for  their  actions.” 

NEAL  KNOX 
Executive  Director 
Institute  for  Legislative  Action 
National  Rifle  Association 
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The  roots  of  riots: 


The  economic  & political  basis  of  mass  violence 

The  LEAA  Private  SAoiiritv  4.- 


The  LEAA  Private  Security  Advisory 
Council's  Committee  on  the  Prevention 
of  Terroristic  Crimes  has  defined  ter- 
rorism as  "criminal  acts  and/or  threats 
by  individuals  or  groups  designed  to 
achieve  political  or  economic  objectives 


THE  CJ  MONITOR 

By  SLOAN  T LETMAN 
and  HERBERT  SCOTT  Jr. 


by  tear,  intimidation,  coercion  or 
violence."  This  definition  is  very  broad, 
ann  it  must  be,  because  terrorism  is 
constantly  changing  as  it  adapts  to  new 
social  and  political  conditions.  Terrorism 
and  mass  violence  are  products  of  reac- 
tions to  existing  social  conditions  — less 
a result  of  the  social  conditions 
themselves  than  of  the  political  activity 
that  is  applied  to  exploit  them. 

These  acts  of  terror  are  necessary 
responses  to  an  unfair  system.  Many 
noted  sociologists  have  studied  the  mass 
violent  acts  and  have  concluded  that 
there  is  a definite  correlation  between  the 
social  equilibrium  and  the  fulfillment  of 
the  individual’s  needs  and  aspirations. 
Consequently,  when  an  individual  feels 
that  his  needs  are  not  being  met  by  the 
existing  social  structure,  he  strikes  out  at 
what  he  perceives  to  be  the  enemy. 
Violent  action  erupts  from  exploitation 
of  the  individual  and  out  of  collective 
dissatisfaction  and  frustration. 

Violence  becomes  social  when  it  is 
directed  against  an  individual  or  his 
property  solely  or  primarily  because  of 
his  membership  in  a social  category. 
Most  social  violence,  excluding  war,  is 
more  reactive  than  a manifestation  of  the 
conscious  thought  process.  Social 
violence  in  the  United  States  has  seldom 
resulted  from  a conscious  decision  to 
adopt  a policy  of  violence.  This  violence 
has  mainly  been  a response  of  the  domi- 
nant group  against  the  minority  group 
that  opposes  the  status  quo  or  the  minori- 
ty's  rebellion  against  the  dominant 
group's  oppression. 

The  pattern  of  American  black/white 
relationships  has  closely  approximated 
the  classic  pattern  of  superordina- 
tion/subordination. with  whites  the  con- 


tinually dominant  group.  The  most 
savage  oppression  has  occurred  when 
blacks  have  refused  to  take  a subordinate 
status.  The  most  intense  conflict  has 
erupted  when  the  subordinate  minority 
group  has  attempted  to  disrupt  the  ac- 
commodative pattern.  Yet.  social 
violence  is  not  so  simple  as  a stimulus- 
response  phenomena.  Oflen.  heightened 
iocial  tension  is  not  automatically  ac- 
companied bv  social  violence.  In  the 
world  of  black/white  relations  there  is  a 
complex  interaction  of  prejudice, 
discrimination  and  social  tension  which 
manifests  itself  in  violent  activity. 

In  their  book  "Riots  and  Rebellion." 
Louis  Masotti  and  Don  Bowen  said  that 
an  individual  relates  to  his  environment 
in  terms  of  perceived  social  status, 
aspirations,  significant  reference  groups, 
a sense  of  mastery  or  impotence  in  the 
face  of  his  environment,  personal  hopes 
and  fears.  One’s  self-conception  is  crucial 
to  his  reaction  toward  his  social  condi- 
tion, and  how  a person  feels  about  his 
social  condition  will  ultimately  manifest 
itself  in  his  behavior.  Many  feel  that  ur- 
ban violence  is  this  manifestation  occurr- 
ing within  the  context  of  the  serious 
strain  of  dissatisfaction  within  the  com- 
munity. 

Strain  is  likely  to  exist  whenever  a 
large  number  of  people  within  the  com- 
munity view  their  conditions  of  life  un- 
favorably. The  community  may  develop 
low  opinions  of  the  government's  perfor- 
mance of  functions  vital  to  the  existence 
of  the  community.  The  dissatisfied  group 
will  begin  to  expect  more  from  the 
political  system  in  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
the  people  within  the  community. 
Dissatisfaction  within  this  group  finds 
expression  in  relatively  little  conven- 
tional political  participation  and  a 
greater  willingness  to  endorse  more  ex- 
treme ways  for  inducing  change  in  the 
system.  At  this  point  of  strain  the  people 
of  the  community  are  ready  to  embrace 
extreme  forms  of  political  defiance  to  get 
what  they  want.  In  other  words,  violent 
acts  result  from  the  frusi  ration  of  the  op- 
pressed community. 

Violence  is  the  most  direct  form  of 
power  in  the  physical  sense.  Power,  in  the 


Boston  cops  sit  on  the  brink 
as  city  council  debates  funding 


As  this  issue  of  Law  Enforcement 
News  was  going  to  press,  138  officers  in 
the  Boston  Police  Department  were  re- 
ceiving notices  that  they  were  about  to  be 
laid  off.  A supplemental  budget  of  $245 
million  proposed  by  Mayor  Kevin  White, 
which  would  allow  the  city  to  rehire  250 
police  officers,  had  been  brought  before 
the  City  Council  on  August  11,  but  as  of 
August  25  the  council  had  still  not  acted 
on  the  measure. 

"Right  now  we  are  working  under  a 
$41.9  million  budget."  said  Bob 
O’  Toole,  public  information  officer  with 
the  Boston  Police  Department.  “Unless 
they  pass  the  new  mayor’s  supplemental 
budget,  we  have  to  assume  that  we  are 
working  under  the  other  one.” 

O’  Toole  said  that  in  an  effort  to  com- 
ply with  Federal  District  Judge  Andrew 
A.  Caffrey’s  ruling  that  minorities  must 
continue  to  make  up  11.7  percent  of  the 
police  department,  “some  minorities  who 
just  got  hired  will  be  let  go  again.” 
O’  Toole  did  not  speculate  on  how  many 
of  the  138  officers  receiving  layoff  no- 
tices were  minority  officers. 

Judge  Caffrey’s  ruling,  which  also 
affected  minority  representation  in  the 


city’s  fire  department,  came  as  a result  of 
a class  action  suit  brought  by  black  and 
Hispanic  police  and  firefighters.  An  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  said  the  officers  had 
filed  suit  claiming  “they  were  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  layoffs  because  of  the  rela- 
tively short  time  that  affirmative  action 
hiring  policies  have  been  in  effect.” 

The  Boston  Police  Department  had 
been  laying  off  officers  under  the  last 
hired,  first  fired  principle,  required  by  the 
state’s  Civil  Service  law,  as  have  other 
government  agencies  in  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  faced  with  personnel  re- 
ductions. 

According  to  the  wire  service  report, 
Police  Superintendent  William  J.  Brayton 
said  compliance  with  the  judge’s  ruling 
meant  that  some  white  officers  with  10 
years  of  seniority  would  lose  their  jobs 
while  members  of  minority  groups  with 
at  least  19  months  of  service  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

Officer  O’  Toole  said  the  affirmative 
action  ruling  did  not  apply  to  female  of- 
ficers, who  are  not  considered  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a “minority”  group  in  the  suits 
filed. 


sense  of  raw  violence,  defense  and 
counterviolence,  is  always  vacillating 
but  it  is  the  ultimate  ration  which 
becomes  the  provisional  basis  for  a 
political  settlement.  The  essence  of  risk 
for  both  sides  arises  from  the  loss  of  abili- 
ty to  limit,  control  or  predict  a confronta- 
tion or  crisis.  Generally,  all  violence  has  u 
rational  aspect  for  someone,  if  only  the 
perpetrator.  The  aspects  of  success  ot  the 
violent  act  ditier  due  to  the  various 
perceptions  of  the  people  mvolved. 

James  H.  Laue,  the  noted  sociologist, 
studied  the  phase-structure  of  social 
change  of  the  early  1960's,  with  par- 
ticular attention  given  to  the  direct- 
action  movement  of  that  period.  Laue 
conducted  research  in  more  than  100 
Southern  communities  that  had  reported 
sit-ins  and  freedom  rides  protesting  the 
social  conditions  of  blacks.  Laue 
discovered  that  in  every  community  the 
social  pattern  was  the  same:  there  ex- 
isted a challenge  by  the  minority  group;  a 
period  of  overt  community  conflict 
cresting  in  a crisis;  the  drawing  of  unin- 
volved elements  of  white  power  into 
negotiations,  and  the  working  out  of 
some  change.  Laue  hypothesized  that 
significant  social  change  takes  place 
when  new  combinations  of  community 
power  groups  merge  to  force  a change  in 
their  social  condition  and  in  the  priorities 
for  actions  against  the  dominant  social 
structure.  Since  blacks  lacked  the 
political  and  economic  power  to  force  a 
change,  they  used  the  only  source  of 
strength  they  had  to  protest:  their 
bodies. 

In  an  attempt  to  systematize  the  pro- 
cess that  he  saw  occurring  in  every  city, 
Laue  developed  a model  called  the  7 C's 
— challenge,  conflict,  crisis,  confronta- 
tion, communication,  compromise  and 
change.  In  explaining  how  redistribution 
of  community  power  occurs  through  the 


7 C's  phase-structure,  Laue  began  with 
an  eighth  'C':  competition.  For  Laue, 
competition  is  constant  in  all  social  in- 
teraction. Laue  calls  competition  the  pro- 
cess whereby  persons  quietly  oppose  one 
another  in  seeking  the  scarce  rewards 
they  have  learned  to  want. 

Studies  of  the  political  system  and 
black  communities  in  the  1960's,  such  as 
in  New  York.  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles, 
which  all  suffered  violent  muss 
movements,  show  a significant  role  that 
was  played  by  the  local  political  syst-i- 
in  the  outbreak  of  those  riots.  Many 
.social  scientists  indicated  that  theghetto 
economy  was  a primary  factor  in  the 
cause  of  the  riots.  A high  rate  of 
unemployment  and  economic  exploita- 
tion contributed  to  the  explosions  that 
erupted  in  major  cities  across  the  coun- 
try. The  black's  economic  weakness  as  a 
consumer  allows  him  to  be  exploited  by 
merchants  because  he  cannot  shop 
elsewhere.  From  that  condition  of  pover- 
ty stems  a volatile  web  of  slum 
pathologies  complicated  by  racial 
discrimination.  Social  ills  such  as  crime 
and  drug  addiction,  poor  physical  health 
and  the  slum  mentality  of  alienation  at- 
tributed to  the  culture  of  poverty. 

Criminal  activity  may  have  been  great 
in  urban  race  riots,  but  such  participation 
was  probably  a consequence  of  the  fact 
that  rioting  had  been  concentrated  in 
areas  of  the  city  where  criminal  elements 
were  centered.  Organized  criminal  activi- 
ty has  not  been  an  accompanying  reality 
of  interracial  violence.  Yet,  criminals  are 
more  likely  to  be  picked  up  during  riots 
than  other  classifications  of  rioters. 
Besides  the  fact  that  criminals  are  drawn 
to  situations  where  there  is  a breakdown 
of  formal  controls,  often  police  feel  that 
they  must  punish  someone  for  the  social 
disruption.  There  havp  been  no  data  to 
Continued  on  Page  12 


SLOAN  T.  LETMAN  (right!  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  criminal  justice  at  Loy- 
ola University  in  Chicago 

HERBERT  SCOTT  JR.  (far  right ) is  an 
associate  professor  of  corrections  at  Chi- 
cago State  University. 


POLICE  EXPERT  WITNESS 

Bring  in  an  outside  expert  to  assist  law 
offices  defending  Individual  law  enforce- 
ment officers,  unions  and  agencies. 

Will  review  and  assist  in  case  preparation  and 
available  for  deposition  and  courtroom  testimony  in 
cases  relating  to  police  matters,  (administration, 
firearms  use.  training,  brutality,  civil  rights  violations, 
pursuit  driving,  promotion  discrimination,  etc  ).  22  yrs 
experience  as  a patrol  officer,  supervisor  and  chief  of 
police  in  small,  medium  and  large  size  departments. 

RJ.  di  Grazia, 

d G associates 

9535  Duffer  Way 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20760 

301/957-0457 
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Talking  ’em  out  of  it. . . 


An  interview  with  Capt.  Frank  Bolz,  head  of  the  NYCPD 


LEN:  Let's  talk  first  about  the  difficulty  in  developing  a 
hostage  unit  in  n police  department.  What  difficulties 
did  you  encounter  in  starting  the  program  here  in  New 
York? 

BOLZ:  Basically,  this  program  got  started  because  of 
what  happened  in  Munich  in  1972,  and  that's  really  old 
hat.  so  many  people  have  reproduced  this  before.  But 
t ha  t s how  it  did  get  started:  that  was  the  catalyst.  Chief 
Simon  Eisdorfer,  who  was  the  chief  of  our  special 
operations  at  the  time,  felt  that  the  same  kind  of  thing 
could  happen  here,  because  we  are  the  U.N.  capital  of  the 
world,  a deep  water  port  with  three  airports,  and  so  on. 
He  brought  together  at  the  time,  under  the  aegis  of  Pat 
Murphy,  commissioner  at  the  time,  representatives 
from  all  of  the  different  facets  of  the  department.  I was 
selected  as  the  detectives'  representative.  I used  to 
l hink  that  I was  selected  because  of  my  background  as  a 
detective,  because  of  my  German-American  heritage 
because  I ve  been  to  Germany  and  I knew  (Police  Chief 
Manfred)  Schreiber  from  Munich.  Then  I found  out  that 
the  reason  1 was  selected  is  because  the  guy  who  should 
have  gone  lived  in  Rockland  County  and  the  training 
was  going  to  take  place  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field  (on  Long 
Island),  so  they  said  "Send  Bolz.  he  don't  know  no  bet- 
ter.' That's  how  I got  selected  (laughs). 

LEN:  What  about  the  idea,  the  notion  behind  your  train- 


be  used;  but  that  you  don't  have  to  go  in  with  guns  blaz- 
ing. At  the  time  it  must  have  seemed  like  it  was  a radical 
change. 

BOLZ:  Well,  it  was  a radical  change.  The  idea  to  use 
psychology  and  a shrink  did  come  from  the  Munich  inci- 
dent. Because  Schreiber  was  advised  by  a psychiatrist 
who  was  present  at  the  scene  with  Schreiber,  at  the 
site,  and  also  at  the  helicopter  and  also  at 
Furstunfeldbruck  airport,  where  it  came  down.  He  did 


ty  write,  but  nothing  was  written  on  this.  Harvey 
always  likes  to  say  how  he  would  like  to  have  passed  this 
on  to  someone  else,  but  Eisdorfer  said.  "You're  the 
shrink  for  the  department,  you  do  it."  And  so  Harvey 
sat  down  and  took  basic  psychological  principles.  He 
and  I had  a blending  of  personalities;  we  enjoyed  each 
other.  We  took  his  psychological  principles  and  my 
detective  background  and  we  blended  these  together, 
because  detectives  are  lay  psychologists,  because  of 
their  interviews  and  interrogations  and  so  forth.  And  so 
this  was  a natural  blending.  Harvey  would  put  together 
the  principles  and  I would  put  together  the  practice. 
And  after  the  guy  did  the  shooting  I would  say  things 
like,  "Harvey  it  worked! " And  Harvey  would  say.  "See. 

I told  you. " We  had,  and  still  do  have,  an  extremely  good 
cooperative  venture  together. 

LEN:  You  talk  a little  in  your  book  "Hostage  Cop" 
about  the  difficulty  in  forming  a hostage  unit,  especially 
in  a large  bureaucracy,  the  political  infighting  that  goes 
on.  Do  you  have  any  advice  for  any  other  departments 
that  are  looking  to  form  similar  units? 

BOLZ:  Well,  fortunately  they  have  our  department  to 
look  upon.  This  unit,  this  program,  has  been  the  most 
cost-effective  program  any  department  has  ever  put 
together.  I'm  the  only  full-time  member  of  the  hostage 


I m the  personnel  officer,  I handle  any  special  investiga- 
tions the  chief  of  detectives  wants.  I'm  also  an  extra 


guy's  a primary  negotiator,  this  guy's  a coach."  They 
fill  in  the  slots  as  they  get  there.  Everybody  knows  each 
role. 

LEN:  It  seems  that  you  can  break  things  down  to  those 
kind  of  hostage  situations  where  the  motivation  is 
either  financial,  political,  or  psychological. 

BOLZ:  That  covers  it  completely. 

LEN:  Could  you,  based  on  your  experience,  break  it 
down  as  to  how  much  of  each  you  find,  on  the  average? 
BOLZ:  Statistically,  we  haven’t  really  run  a close  and 
exact  statistical  analysis.  But  I would  say  that  the  ma- 
jor portion  are  family-oriented,  psychological  problems. 
That  doesn  t mean  that  the  people  involved  are  crazy 
people,  but  they  are  people  who  cannot  cope  with  a par- 
ticular situation  and  they  are  reacting  in  a 
psychologically  unacceptable  manner.  So  we  put  them* 
down,  maybe  use  the  terminology  "psycho,"  but  that's 
a misnomer.  From  that  standpoint  — and  I reiterate  it  is 
not  a true  classification  when  we  say  psycho  — people 
with  psychological  problems  make  up  the  major  portion 
of  the  hostage  incidents  that  we  deal  with.  Second  to 
that  would  come  the  professional  criminal,  people  who 
are  involved  in  crimes,  robberies,  property  crimes,  and 
for  some  unexpected  reason  there's  a confrontation  with 
the  police  and  perpetrator,  and  he  takes  a hostage  as  his 
"ticket  to  freedom."  It's  almost  as  if  they  went  to  a 
school  to  learn  these  different  terminologies  because 
they  all  use  the  same  terms.  "Get  out  of  my  way,  cop, 
he's  my  ticket  to  freedom." 


‘By  the  fact  that  none  of  our  people  have  been  involved  in 
shootings  that  have  created  lawsuits,  the  amount  that  we 
have  saved  the  department  in  lawsuits  is  incalculable.’ 


negotiating  team.  In  addition,  I have  other  roles.  I'm 
ing?  You  and  (NYCPD  psychologist)  Dr.  Harvey  the  inspections  officer  here,  I'm  the  training  officer  here, 
Schlossberg  say  that  force  is  always  an  option  that  can 


advise  Schreiber  what  reactions  could  possibly  be  ex-  boss  in  the  bureau  when  something  goes  down,  For  ex- 
pected on  the  part  of  the  principals  involved.  And  this  ample,  when  we  had  the  plane  crash  of  Flight  66  at  the 
was  something  that  was  different,  this  was  something  airport  and  they  needed  bosses  to  supervise.  I was  a 
that  Sy  Eisdorfer  said  to  Harvey  Schlossberg.  "Hey,  detective  boss.  Boom.  I was  there.  I'm  part  of  the  kid- 
come  up  with  something."  Harvey  went  back  to  the  nap  task  force.  I do  the  training  for  all  the  members  of 
books,  typically  as  an  academician,  to  see  what  the  kidnap  task  force.  Many  of  the  procedures  and  many 
somebody  had  written.  Invariably  people  in  the  of  the  interrogations  and  things  of  that  nature  are  akin 
academic  community  write,  people  in  the  psychiatric  to  hostage  negotiating,  although  there's  a difference 
community  write,  people  in  the  psychological  communi-  between  a hostage  situation  and  a kidnap  situation,  but 
' there  is  a kinship,  there  is  a similarity.  So  it  is  a double 


.ms  this  issue  of  Lair  Enforcement  News  was  go- 
mg  to  press,  the  \'ew  York  City  Police  Deportment 
announced  that  ( opt.  prank  Holt  was  being  giren 
command  of  one  of  Manhattan's  five  detective 
cones,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  including  that 
ul  chic/  of  the  hostage  negotiating  team 

I'or  Hole.  it),  the  latest  shift  is  only  the  most  re- 
cent in  a career  marked  by  moves  up  anil  around 
\ew  ) ork's  police  department  Since  his  entrance 
into  the  department  in  /.<A V,  Hole  has  walked  a 
street  patrol,  ridden  a radio  car  in  the  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  section  of  Brooklyn,  worked  in  the 
homicide  bureau  and  as  a member  of  the  Hist 
Precinct  Detective  Squad 

■\fter  a stint  with  the  department's  Central  In- 
vestigation Bureau,  working  on  wiretaps  — he  had 
worked  for  the  telephone  company  for  three  years 
prior  to  joining  the  force  - Bolz  climbed  the  ladder 
to  sergeant  in  Brooklyn  and  was  later  mude  lieu- 
tenant in  the  17th  squad  in  Manhattan 
Ills  career  has  also  included  work  with  stake-out 
amts  the  Intelligence  Division,  the  burglary  and 
larceny  squad  and  the  13th  Robbery  Squad. 

In  h),2  / allowing  the  massacre  of  Israeli  athletes 
being  held  hostage  in  Munich.  Bolz  was  selected  to 
become  head  of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment Hostage  Negotiating  Team 
Bolz  s other  activities  also  revolve  around  his 
police  work  He  is  the  director  of  the  Police  and  Fire 
Tine  of  duty  Widows  Scholarship  Fund  and  is  the 
president  of  the  state  Grand  Council  of  Civil  Service 
Steuben  Associations,  whose  members  are  of  Ger- 
man descent.  , 

I his  interview  was  conducted  for  Iaiw  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Edward  Diamond. 


role. 

Our  negotiators  are  all  given  40  hours  of  training. 
Some  of  them  receive  four  weeks  of  training,  but  the  last 
two  or  three  batches  have  received  40  hours.  For  each  of 
them,  all  of  the  information  has  been  effective  toward 
their  regular  detective  function.  In  other  words,  it's  not 
something  that  you  learn  and  then  put  away,  waiting  to 
use.  It's  something  that  you  learn  and  that  you  use 
every  day  of  the  job. 

Case  in  point.  The  psychology  that  some  of  our  detec- 
tives learn  was  used  in  the  Son  of  Sam  investigation. 
Two  of  our  detectives  worked  very,  very  closely  on  that, 
Joe  Strano  and  Ed  Zigo.  And  investigation  of  witnesses, 
getting  witnesses  to  become  more  fruitful  and  more 
outgoing  in  your  conversation  is  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  psychology  when  you  deal  with  people.  So  that's 
one  example.  The  firearms  training  that  our  people 
have,  of  course  it's  not  something  that  you  can  say  you 
need  this,  you  need  that,  but  by  the  fact  that  none  of  our 
people  have  been  involved  in  shootings  that  have 
created  lawsuits,  the  amount  of  money  that  we  saved 
the  department  in  lawsuits  is  incalculable,  because  you 
can  't  say  we  didn't  have  this  or  that  lawsuit.  But  if  you 
look  in  other  departments  throughout  the  country  and 
see  the  lawsuits  that  they  have  had,  whether  it's  over- 
exuberance or  too  much  force  or  what  have  you.  In  some 
of  them,  though  the  police  may  be  right,  the  city  or  the 
municipality  settles,  rather  than  continue  on.  So  we've 
saved  a tremendous  amount  of  money  on  that  score. 
From  that  standpoint,  any  city  starting  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram could  look  upon  the  cost-effectiveness.  Now  we 
don't  have  a group  of  people  sitting  around  waiting  to  do 
something.  They  are  all  doing  their  regular  function  and 
if  an  incident  goes  down,  we  bring  them  in  at  the  time, 
and  we  put  together  a nucleus  of  eight,  ten  people,  and 
they  are  a team.  And  they  fill  every  slot.  It’s  not,  "This 


LEN:  Maybe  they  watched  the  same  movies. 

BOLZ:  Maybe  they  did  (laughs).  But  sometimes  it's  fun(- 
ny  how  it  comes  out.  We  haven't  had  too  many  in- 
cidents, maybe  three  or  four,  that  have  involved  interna- 
tional places.  We  had  the  Yugoslav  mission  a few  years 
back,  we  had  the  Vietnamese  mission  a few  years  back 
also,  and  in  the  last  month-and-a-half  we  had  the  Libyan 
mission  and  the  British  consulate.  These  are  always 
possibilities.  We've  had  for  example,  John  and  Al's 
Sporting  Goods  Store,  which  was  a pseudo-terrorist 
organization  with  a Moslem  group.  We've  had  in- 
dividual Muslims,  where  I don't  think  that  was  his 
motivation,  that  just  happened  to  be  his  religion.  You 
know,  some  people  tend  to  oversimplify  the  classifica- 
tion. But  these  have  been  the  smallest  amount. 

Going  back  a few  years  now,  we  have  trained  the  Cor- 
rections Department  for  the  city  of  New  York  and  they 
basically  use  the  same  tactics  that  we  have  — of  course 
with  modifications  for  institutions.  As  I say,  we've 
trained  these  people  and  we  work  close  together;  we 
have  good  relationships  with  people  like  Art  Cinotti, 
who  was  the  guy  who  put  together  their  program  there. 
These  people  have  spread  the  gospel  for  negotiations  in 
correctional  institutions,  and  we've  since  gone  up  to  the 
state  corrections,  Ken  Umina  from  the  state  correc- 
tions institutions  has  put  together  a crisis  team  and 
they  constantly  monitor  what  we  do  and  we  share  infor- 
mation back  and  forth. 

I think  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  kept  us 
pretty  fortunate,  in  that  we  keep  learning  and  sharing 
from  other  people.  But  that's  basically  what  we  try  and 
do  with  other  departments,  share  our  experience  so  that 
the  mistakes  that  we've  made  do  not  have  to  be  repeated 
by  other  people.  And  we  have  made  mistakes;  we  know 
that,  but  we've  been  fortunate  that  in  the  mistakes 
we've  made  nobody's  been  hurt.  Small  ones,  little  ones, 
and  that  s why  you  have  critiques  at  the  end  of  every 
job. 

LEN:  Is  there  a common  mistake? 

BOLZ:  No.  As  I say,  small  ones,  like  the  lack  of  com- 
munication at  a particular  point.  I think  the  three  basic 
necessities  to  make  these  programs  work  are  com- 
munication, intelligence  and  discipline  of  firearms.  This 
is  important,  because  if  you  have  intelligence,  all  the  in- 
telligence in  the  world  doesn't  mean  a thing  if  you  don't 
communicate  that  intelligence  to  the  people  who  have  a 
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need  for  that  intelligence.  That  goes  hand  in  hand.  As 
for  disicipline  of  firepower,  all  of  your  intelligence  and 
best  intentions  in  the  world  will  go  down  the  drain  if  you 
have  somebody's  who's  trigger-happy,  or  if  you  have 
someone  who  s uncontrollable  because  you  don't  have 
good  communication  or  he  does  not  have  proper  in- 
telligence. 

LEN:  Y ou  said  that  the  most  common  abuse  is  the  fami- 
ly problem,  the  psychological  problem.  Granted  every 
case  is  going  to  be  different,  but  as  a group  what  makes 
those  so  hard  to  deal  with? 

BOLZ:  Well,  they're  all  difficult,  but  as  I say  it's  the  not 
knowing,  the  unsureness  of  the  act.  There's  no  set  pat- 
tern. Say  one  thing  to  one  person  you  get  one  kind  of 
reaction;  say  the  same  thing  to  another  person,  you  get  a 
different  reaction.  That's  why  the  gathering  of  in- 
telligence about  the  individual,  the  background,  the 
causative  factors,  what  created  this  buildup,  the  family 
relationships,  the  psychological  profile  of  the  particular 
person  who  is  holding  the  hostage,  psychological  pro- 
files of  the  people  who  are  being  held.  You  may  think, 
what  the  hell  does  that  have  to  do  with  it,  but  these  peo- 
ple who  are  being  held  may  have  been  the  causative  fac- 
tor. You  would  have  to  know  that  because  we  tend  to  ig- 
nore the  hostages.  1 1 sounds  ludicrous  - how  can  you  be 
working  to  save  their  lives  and  ignore  them?  — but  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  show  the  individual  who  is  holding 
the  hostages  that  we  do  have  feeling  for  him  and  for  the 
problems  he's  involved  with  and  that  we're  going  to  try 
and  help  him  solve  those  problems.  Once  we  solve  his 
problem,  we  automatically  solve  the  problems  of  the 
hostages. 

LEN:  It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  this  is  a high- 
tension  kind  of  a job.  Is  there  a psychological  profile  of 
somebody  who  is  either  well-suited  or  not  well-suited  for 
this  kind  of  work? 

BOLZ:  That's  always  been  one  of  the  problems.  People 
have  always  hit  Harvey  with  that.  We've  tried  all  dif- 
ferent types  of  testing.  MM  PI,  standard  depression  in- 
dicators. Basically,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  find 
someone  who  is  as  free  of  depression  as  possible.  As  a 
negotiator,  we  want  a mature  person  who  is  able  to 
stimulate  another  person  to  speak  — an  outgoing  person 
who  is  able  to  cultivate  a quick  friendship  with  a total 
stranger.  I had  indicated  in  one  of  the  articles  that  I had 
done  with  Quest  magazine  that  it  is  almost  like  a televi- 
sion talk-show  host.  You  have  to  be  able  to  stimulate 
these  people  to  talk.  People  don't  want  to  listen  to  the 
talk-show  host  all  the  time;  they  want  to  listen  to  his 
guests.  If  you  only  have  the  talk-show  host  all  the  time, 
then  it  goes  down  the  drain.  But  if  you  have  interesting 
guests,  it's  fine,  but  if  you  have  guests  and  you  don't 
stimulate  them  it  can  be  gone  as  well. 

LEN:  How  do  you  handle  the  media  and  the  problems 
they  can  create  or  the  advantages  they  add,  since  it  can 
work  both  ways. 

BOLZ:  I tactually  is  a two-edged  sword.  We're  fortunate 
in  that  we  have  a good  media  relationship  in  the  New 
York  City  PD.  It's  so  important  that  they  haveadeputy 
commissioner  in  charge  of  public  information.  We're  a 
big  city  with  a lot  of  media,  radio  stations,  TV  stations, 
not  too  many  newspapers,  but  more  than  most.  You 
know,  the  News,  the  Post,  the  Times,  even  the  News- 
World,  a very,  very  active  publication.  We  have  a lot  of 
weeklies,  locals,  and  many  of  them  are  very  active.  We 
have  eight  or  nine  TV  stations  here,  cable,  both  local  and 
network  news  people,  and  you  have  40  or  50  radio  sta- 
tions here,  so  media  is  a very  big  and  important  thing 
here.  Most  incidents  are  created  for  the  stage,  the  au- 
dience; the  hostage  situation  is  made  for  an  audience. 
They  are  not  so  much  trying  to  affect  the  hostages  as 
they  are  trying  to  affect  the  people  who  are  watching. 
Terror  is  not  inflicted  on  the  hostages;  terror  is  inflicted 
on  the  watchers.  That  is  why  the  media  is  part  of  the  au- 
dience, part  of  the  watchers,  and  many  times  they  are 
part  of  the  target  of  these  hostage  incidents.  Maybe  it's 
a guy  who  is  pissed  off  at  his  wife,  and  he  is  holding  these 
two  kids  because  he  feels  that  she  should  never  have 
them  again  and  he  wants  the  whole  world  to  know 
tjirough  the  | Ridgewood  Times  or  through  the  Bay 
Ridge  HeraUithat  she's  a bitch  or  whatever,  and  so  he's 
doing  this  so1;  that  the  Bay  Ridge  Herald  will  let  the 
whole  Bay  Rjdge community  know.  Or  it's  somebody  at 


the  Lost  Morovian  mission,  whatever,  someplace,  and 
he  wants  the  world  to  know  that  Lost  Morovians  are  in 
bad  trouble,  so  they're  all  looking  for  it.  The  Libyans,  for 
example,  when  they  took  over  the  mission  here,  made  all 
kinds  of  phone  calls.  They  took  it  over  and  the  people 
started  making  their  phone  calls.  Do  you  think  the 
media,  do  you  think  the  city  editor,  or  the  assignment 
editor,  would  have  listened  to  them  if  they  just  walked 
up  and  handed  a piece  of  paper  to  them?  Of  course  not. 
So  they  take  over  the  mission  and  now  every  assign- 
ment editor  in  the  city  says,  ‘‘Hey,  get  somebody  up 
there,  let's  find  out  what  the  hell  this  is  all  about." 

So  in  essence,  in  that  situation,  the  media  is  held 
hostage.  They  were  manipulated  by  the  students,  not 
unlike  the  way  the  media  was  manipulated  in  Iran.  We 
don't  know  whether  the  rebels  manipulated  the  media, 
or  whether  the  media  permitted  the  rebels  to  manipulate 
them  in  order  to  have  something.  For  example,  one  case 
that  would  always  hit  me  right  between  the  eyes  was  in 
Iran,  you  saw  a picture  of  a little  kid  about  two  or  three 
years  old  with  a complete  Iranian  costume  and  a 
Kalashnikov  machine  gun.  It  was  bigger  than  the  kid 
was.  But  this  appeared  on  every  television  show,  it  ap- 
peared on  AP,  UPI  and  so  forth.  So  who  was  being 
manipulated?  Also,  you  always  saw  raging  mobs  with 
their  hands  up,  while  people  who  were  over  in  Teheran 
would  indicate  that  two  blocks  away  from  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion business  was  going  on  as  usual.  People  were  going 
to  work,  bazaars  were  selling  wares,  this,  that  and  the 
other  thing,  but  in  those  two  blocks  there  was  a certain 
cadre  of  people  engaged  in  this  kind  of  choreographed 
operation  for  the  media. 

LEN:  So  what  can  the  police  do  in  a hostage  situation 
where  there  is  an  obvious  attempt  to  manipulate  the’ 
media? 

BOLZ:  The  police  really  can't  do  anything  to  control  it; 
that's  not  what  we  re  here  for.  And  if  we  were  in  a coun- 
try where  we  could  control  the  mediau  it  still  would  not 
be  in  our  best  interests.  The  media  must  supervise 
themselves.  They  have  to  examine  their  actions,  they 
have  to  examine  their  reactions  and  come  up  with  some 
kind  of  a code.  A few  years  ago.  CBS  and  ABC  did  have  a 


than  me.  Of  course  they  breaine  a little  heavier,  we  all 
do.  but  we  re  in  reasonably  good  shape.  It's  just  that  we 
don't  have  that  good,  handsome  look  of  the  West 
Coasters.  But  they  are  younger  departments;  they  are 
much  younger.  The  entire  community  is  a much  younger 
community.  But  we  have  that  capability  of  going  in  on 
assault. 

We  also  have  the  next  course  of  action,  which  would  be 
the  sharpshooters.  Our  people  are  capable,  they  are 
good  shots.  They  can  fire  10  rounds  in  a silver  dollar  at 
75  yards.  But  then  again,  there's  the  when  and  the 
•vhere  and  the  how  and  the  why.  Chemical  agents  we  can 
fire  into  that  building  across  the  street  and  put  it  in  the 
hird  window.  But  we  recognize  also  with  chemical 
jgents  that  there  are  problems  inherent:  people  suf- 
focating, virus  starting,  and  so  on.  But  these  are  all 
things  that  must  be  in  place;  they  are  all  options. 

The  fourth  option  is  to  confine  and  negotiate.  Notice 
the  first  three  are  all  violent  courses  of  action,  irreversi- 
ble. Once  you've  started  on  a violent  course  of  action, 
you  can't  tell  that  guy  finis,  or  time  out;  you  come  in. 
But  if  you  start  to  contain  and  negotiate,  if  that  fails, 
you  can  always  escalate  up.  One  of  the  benefits  about 
containing  and  negotiating  is  that  you  gain  time.  Time 
permits  you  to  gather  manpower  to  get  all  these  other 


‘The  hostage  situation  is  made  for  an  audience.  They  are 
not  so  much  trying  to  affect  the  hostages  as  they  are  try- 
ing to  affect  the  people  who  are  watching.’ 


code  of  sorts;  I don't  know  if  NBC  did.  but  NBC  might 
have,  from  the  network's  standpoint,  had  one  as  well. 
But  there  s been  a change  in  people,  a change  in  assign- 
ment editors.  Everybody  sees  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
everybody  has  a goal,  and  it’s  rightly  so.  People  should 
have  goals  in  their  profession,  in  the  journalism  profes- 
sion. but  every  once  and  a while  they  have  to  stop,  take  a 
step  back,  and  look  at  the  whole  picture,  and  see  if  they 
are  being  used.  Then  they  have  to  make  their  decision  as 
to  which  is  more  important:  filling  three  columns,  or  two 
minutes  and  40  seconds,  or  to  say  "Hey,  the  next  time 
they  do  this  they  may  do  this  in  the  city  editor's  room." 
Of  course,  there  might  be  a vacancy  at  that  point,  you 
know  (laughs). 

LEN:  You  advocate  for  the  police  in  these  situations  to 
i keep  talking,  to  keep  the  lines  of  communications  open. 
But  yet  there  have  to  be  situations  where  you  realize 
that  it's  not  working,  that  something's  going  to  go 
down,  that  you've  got  to  be  in  control  if  you're  going  to 
use  force. . . 

BOLZ:  You  have  to  always  remember  there  are  four 
courses  of  action.  You  have  assault  people  with  machine 
guns  and  shotguns.  People  can  go  charging  right  in,  and 
we  have  people  who  are  capable  of  doing  this,  people 
coming  down  from  helicopters.  You  don't  see  it  that 
often.  To  me  it’s,  you  know,  the  West  Coast  image. 
We’ve  even  got  negotiators  who  can  rappel.  I 've  done  it, 
my  partner  Bobby  Louden  s done  it,  because  sometime 
we've  got  to  negotiate  from  a high  position,  some  place 
that's  inaccessible.  We  could  get  our  tactical  people,  our 
Emergency  Service  people  under  Danny  St.  John.  These 
people  are  all  rappellers.  I'm  50  years  old  and  I started 
rappelling  when  I was  50.  We  have  guys  who  are  older 


options  available.  Time  permits  you  to  gather  informa- 
tion, intelligence,  equipment,  and  soon,  to  communicate 
the  intelligence  that  you've  gathered,  to  permit  things 
to  take  place,  like  transference,  or  the  "Stockholm  Syn- 
drome." People  who  are  in  crisis  need  another  person  to 
deal  with,  and  if  the  "Stockholm  Syndrome"  takes  place 
then  it  is  least  likely  that  the  perpetrator  will  harm  the 
hostages.  It  permits  the  biological  functions  to  take 
place.  People  have  to  pee,  they  have  to  drink,  they  get 
tired,  they  get  bored,  and  time  permits  all  of  these 
things  to  take  place.  If  these  things  fail,  you  can  always 
shoot. 

LEN:  But  how  do  you  know  that  they're  failing?  When 
do  you  know  that  talking  as  a rational  way  of  handling 
this  thing  isn't  working  and  you've  got  to  go? 

BOLZ:  There’s  no  set  time.  This  is  as  much  an  art  as  it  is 
a science.  Psychology  is  a science,  but  it's  psychology. 
You're  making  the  best  calculated  risk. 

LEN:  Are  there  signs  that  you're  looking  for? 

BOLZ:  Are  there  signs?  Some  of  the  rituals,  surrender 
rituals,  suicide  rituals  that  people  go  through,  these  are 
signs  that  you  are  looking  for.  If  the  guy's  going  to  com- 
mit suicide,  what’s  the  big  deal,  he  didn't  hurt  anybody. 
Then  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  not  have  the  balls  to 
commit  suicide  and  he  may  set  it  up  and  harm  a hostage 
so  that  you  blow  him  away  and  accomplish  for  him  what 
he’s  looking  for.  That,  of  course,  would  not  be  accept- 
able, even  for  the  guy  committing  suicide.  We  don't 
want  that  to  happen  either,  because  don't  we  go  race 
from  hammers  to  hell  to  get  the  guy  on  the  bridge  who's 
going  to  jump  off  a bridge,  who's  going  to  jump  off  a 
building?  We  try  and  save  his  life  in  that  kind  of  situa- 
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‘If  this  guy  got  along  with  his  wife,  if  he  believed  his  mother  loved  him,  if  he  believed 
in  the  concepts  of  the  church,  he  wouldn’t  be  doing  that,  right?  He’d  be  home,  prepar- 
ing to  take  his  mother-in-law  to  bingo.’ 


Continued  from  Foge  9 

lion.  So  even  suicide  will  not  be  acceptable. 

LEN:  Your  book  talks  about  the  Steele  case  in  1974  and 
l he  news  reports  that  said  that  your  crew  tried  using 
friends,  relatives. ' 

BOLZ:  That  was  the  first  job  that  we  had.  There  was  one 
before  that  that  wus  handled  by  Chris  Borgen  la  local 
television  news  reporter)  where  we  didn't  even  get  .1 
chance  to  be  used.  This  is  the  first  lime  that  we  used  the 
negotiating  team  We  were  unproven  and  there  were 
Mill  some  bosses  who  didn't  believe  in  our  approach, 
who  would  say  "What  are  you  calling  that  molherf — r 
Mr.  for?  So  we  were  still  in  the  process  of  selling  our 
bosses.  Our  bosses  pushed  to  get  "Let  this  guy  talk,  let 
the  reverend  talk,"  because  that  was  the  old  way.  That 
was  the  old  way.  where  a cop  could  transfer  the  guilt  if 
t he  person  committed  suicide.  "Well,  I let  the  priest  talk 
to  him.  what  could  you  do?  You  know  what  1 mean? 
Kven  his  mother  couldn't  talk  him  out  of  it."  It  was  a 
way  of  transmitting  the  guilt.  It  doesn't  work,  because 
ultimately  the  responsibility  is  not  the  priest's,  it's  not 
the  wife's,  it's  not  ihe  mother's;  it's  our  responsibility, 
and  you  can't  shun  that  responsibility.  And.  from  a 
psychological  standpoint,  Harvey  Schlossberg  in- 
dicates that  if  this  guy  got  along  with  his  wife,  if  he 
believed  his  mother  loved  him,  if  he  believed  in  the  con- 
cepts of  the  church,  he  wouldn  t be  doing  that  s-t,  right? 
He'd  be  home,  preparing  to  take  his  mother-in-law  to 
bingo. 

LEN:  You  talked  before  about  the  "Stockholm  Syn- 
drome. On  the  one  hand,  one  gets  the  impression  you 
try  and  encourage  the  transference  between  the 
negotiator  and  the  captor,  but  isn't  there  a danger  in 
that  when  you're  negotiating? 

BOLZ:  That  the  negotiator  could  become  on  the  side  of 
the  bad  guy? 

LEN:  Or  just  play  his  hand  out. 

BOLZ:  Well,  one  of  the  things  we  try  to  do  is  to  have 
other  negotiators  monitor  the  primary  negotiator.  You 
try  and  allow  that  feeling  of  camaraderie  to  develop, 
that  feeling  of  non-aggressiveness  to  develop,  and  we 
then  will  monitor  the  negotiator,  so  we  then  can  bring 
him  down  to  reality  and  say  "Hey.  not  this,  not  this,  not 
that,"  and  so  forth. 

LEN:  You  also  mentioned  the  suicide  ritual  where  the 
guy  may  be  going  out  in  a blaze  of  glory.  Is  this 
something  you  learned  about  over  a period  of  time? 
BOLZ:  We  learned  about  it  from  jobs. 

LEN:  How  do  you  prevent  something  like  that  from  hap- 
pening? 

BOLZ:  What  you  try  to  do  is  engage  in  something  called 
thought  interruption. 

LEN:  Can  you  explain  that? 

BOLZ:  A person  who  is  bent  on  committing  suicide  will 
go  through  a catharsis  of  his  worldly  goods.  And  when 
he  is  proceeding  on  a path  that  we  are  not  interested  in 
having  him  proceed,  we  will  interupt  his  thought  pat- 
tern For  example.  "It  is  snowing  out?"  We  ll  ask  him  a 
question  that  is  totally  unrelated,  so  he's  got  to  stop  to 
analyze  that  question.  "What  the  heU  kind  of  question 
— this  is  August.  Why  in  the  hell  are  you  asking  me  if 
it  s going  to  snow?"  Now  even  if  he  puts  that  question 
aside  and  decides  not  to  answer  it,  he’s  got  to  pick  up 
what  he  was  thinking  about  at  the  moment  I asked  him 
that  question.  He  never  quite  picks  up  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. You’ve  heard  that  expression.  "You've  interrupted 

my  train  of  thought."  "Where  am  I now?  "and  so  forth, 
so  that  direction  of  heading  toward  suicide  can  be  guid- 
ed to  another  thought  pattern.  That’s  one  of  the  pat- 
terns that  we  use.  The  other  would  be  to  take  away  the 
capability  of  him  for  committing  suicide.  As  I say,  he 
may  be  attempting  to  shoot  at  us,  getting  us  to  shoot 
back.  So  if  you  take  good  cover,  even  if  he  does  fire  a 
weapon,  you  don't  have  to  return  the  fire. 

LEN:  It  seems  when  this  whole  thing  began  that  the 
equipment  that  you  were  using,  makeshift  periscopes 
and  all,  it  was  makeshift  equipment  that  you  figured 
you  would  be  using. 

BOLZ:  We  accumulated,  job  after  job  after  job.  My  car 
is  an  accumulation  of  things  that  we’ve  used  job  after 
job  after  job.  We  have  some  new  equipment.  We  have 
fiber  optics.  We  have  cameras,  we  have  video  equip- 
ment. But  that  s not  stuff  that  was  bought  specifically 
for  this  program;  it's  used  in  other  parts  of  the  job  as 
well.  You  get  back  to  the  bottom  line,  cost-effectiveness 
It  just  doesn't  sit  waiting  to  be  used  for  hostage  jobs, 
with  the  exception  of  periscopes.  Even  periscopes  we 


‘IF  THINGS  FAIL,  YOU  CAN  ALWAYS  SHOOT’:  A New  York  police  marksman  backs  up  the  hostage  negoti- 
a ing  team  from  his  vantage  point  atop  an  Emergency  Service  truck  during  a 1975  incident. 


now  use  in  all  Emergency  Service  trucks  because  even 
on  a barricade  used  to  gather  intelligence,  you're  still 
sticking  your  head  up.  You  look  through  a periscope.  We 
use  some  wedges,  wooden  wedges,  to  control  a door.  All 
of  this  equipment  is  developed  after  a need.  We  take  this 
and  we  decide.  "Hey  we  need  this,  we  need  that."  Most- 
ly it  s the  dedication  of  the  cop  and  now  the  passing-on 
of  this  information  to  other  departments.  People  use 
periscopes  all  over  the  country.  They  steal  from  the  last 
golf  event  that  they  had  someplace  and  they  paint  it 
over  with  black  paint  because  they  don’t  want  to  have 
"jungle  scope"  or  "GI  Joe  periscope"  or  whatever  and 
they  paint  them  black.  But  it  works  and  you  do  it. 

LEN:  Let  s talk  a little  about  international  terrorism. 
You’ve  been  abroad,  you  do  a lot  of  work  here  with  the 
U.N.  consulates.  There  are  those  who  suggest  that  in 
Iran  we  should  have  gone  in  with  a preemptive  strike 
right  away,  and  that  would  have  solved  the  situation, 
and  that  would  have  been  a lesson  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  Israelis  as  a rule  do  not  negotiate  with  terrorists.  Do 
you  think  t. liking Postages  out  in  that  kind  of  situation 
is  a sign  of  American  weakness? 

BOLZ:  The  thing  you  have  to  realize  is  that  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  Government  has  been  stated:  we  will 
not  negotiate  with  terrorists.  But  there  comes  a point  in 
time,  and  people  try  to  make  comparisons,  the  Israeli 
commandos,  the  GSG9,  in  Mogadishu.  What  was  the 
first  thing  that  the  Israelis  had?  Intelligence.  The 
Israelis  built  that  airport  (at  Entebbe).  Iran,  our  in- 
telligence network  had  been  decimated,  bad  informa- 
tion, guys  from  the  CIA  writing  books,  giving  out  the 
names  of  all  their  people  who  were  involved,  all  these 
things,  so  we  had  no  intelligence.  We  should  have  known 
that  this  thing  was  going  to  happen.  Some  people  say 
that  we  were  told  that  this  was  going  to  happen  but  the 
proper  people  didn’t  believe  it.  Whether  they  didn’t 
believe  it  because  they  didn’t  believe  the  intelligence  or 
whatever,  the  fact  is  that  we  had  no  intelligence.  When 
the  strike  went  in  there,  when  Charlie  Beckwith  went  in 
there  to  try  to  do  the  job,  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
political  digs,  political  interference  — interference  is 
perhaps  not  the  word,  but  political  tickles  in  this.  "It 
had  to  be  this,  it  had  to  be  that,"  and  in  some  instances 
you  go  for  security  so  much  that  you  lose  communica- 
tion. I’ve  seen  agencies  engaged  deeply  in  confidentiali- 
ty. and  half  of  their  agency  didn’t  know  what  was  going 
on,  including  half  of  the  agents.  You  know  there’s  a 
trade-off,  confidentiality  and  communication.  It's  a 
trade-off. 

_ 1 ^on  1 know  all  the  answers;  I deal  from  a psycho  on 
Seventh  Avenue.  Basically  the  policy  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  and  I think  rightly  so  - a government  is 
different  from  a local  city  cop;  people  have  to  feel  free.  In 
other  words  the  American  person  traveling  abroad  has 
to  feel  that  the  U.S.  Government  is  powerful  enough  to 
protect  them.  It  goes  back  to  Tripoli,  you  know?  I know 
I make  it  sound  too  flag-wavish,  too  John  Wayne-ish 
but  you  have  to  make  a stand.  Hyou  constantly  give 
in  to  a bully  in  a school  yard  you'll  be  giving  your 
lunch  money  up  forthe  rest  of  your  life.  There  are  certain 


circumstances,  a one-shot  kind  of  deal,  that  you  can  take 
a shot  at  something  like  this,  where  you  may  get  your 
nose  punched  in.  That’s  the  difference,  I think,  that’s 
the  way  we  deal  with  it.  We  re  dealing  with  a one-shot, 
while  the  Federal  Government  is  establishing  a policy 
that’s  going  to  affect  everyone,  it’s  a long  range  policy 
and  there’s  the  short-term  policy. 

LEN:  Turning  to  you  personally  for  a moment,  how  has 
this  change  in  your  career  affected  you  in  terms  of  your 
family,  your  wife,  your  children? 

BOLZ:  Well,  I’ve  always  been  a ham  all  of  my  life  ever 
since  I ve  been  a kid  eight,  nine  years  old  up  on  a stage  in 
the  movies.  As  a kid  16  years  old  I was  active  in  PAL 
(Police  Athletic  League),  I emceed  a show  in  a local 
moviehouse.  The  easiness  with  which  I deal  with  people 
has  made  this  program  easier  for  me  to  handle.  I’ve 
always  been  innovative  as  a cop.  I ’ve  done  things  like  I 
even  used  to  Simonize  the  radio  car;  nobody  did  that.  I 
liked  a clean  radio  car.  I thought  that  if  you  looked  like 
you  knew  what  you  were  doing  people  respected  you. 
My  wife  - we  grew  up  with  PAL  - she  knew  I was  an 
aggressive,  outspoken  person,  and  she’s  quite  the  op- 
posite. She’s  quiet.  I think  that  one  of  the  big  things  is 
the  stress  that  she  goes  under  when  we  have  a job.  But 
it’s  no  more  difficult,  if  you  look  at  it  from  the  stand- 
point that  I do  this  maybe  25  times  a year.  A cop  does 
night  tours  every  two  weeks,  and  they're  dangerous. 
Every  radio  run  is  dangerous.  Of  course  I’ve  paid  my 
dues.  I've  worked  in  busy  shops.  I’ve  worked  in 
Bedford-Syuyvesant,  and  I’ve  always  been  active,  con- 
stantly looking,  and  I ve  enjoyed  it.  But  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  family,  there’s  a certain  price  that  they  pay. 
I've  attained  some  notoriety,  both  for  the  department, 
and  of  course  some  of  it  has  rubbed  off  on  me  and  I guess 
I bathe  in  it  a little  bit.  I like  it;  I'm  a ham.  I like  people.  I 
like  people  to  say  hello.  But  I think  most  cops  are  outgo- 
ing. otherwise  I think  they  wouldn’t  be  cops.  I think  any 
number  of  people  could  have  done  the  same  thing. 
Maybe  not  the  same  way  I did,  there’s  different  styles, 
but  this  is  my  style.  Has  it  affected  my  career?  In  some 
instances,  yes. 

There's  a certain  group  of  people  who  feel  I do  too 
much  grandstanding.  It's  not  a question  of  grandstand- 
ing, it's  a question  of  something  the  media  wants  to 
cover  and  they  throw  everything  on  it.  I guess  I've  been 
fortunate,  or  unfortunate  depending  on  how  you  want  to 
look  at  it.  having  been  put  in  that  kind  of  situation. 
Some  people  feel  that  you  shouldn’t  do  that.  Some  peo- 
ple from  the  old  school  feel  that  you  shouldn't  cooperate 
with  the  media.  I don't  think  so.  I think  that  the  media  is 
a watchdog.  They’ll  bite  your  ass  if  they  think  that 
you  ’re  screwing  up  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  are 
doing  well  then  you  should  utilize  the  media  and  get  the 
cooperation  of  the  media.  Because  if  you 're  doing  wrong 
then  they're  going  to  get  you. 

I think  one  of  the  things  that  I ’ve  felt  best  about,  the 
nicest  thing,  is  when  a cop  on  the  street  can  come  up  to 
you  and  say.  "Hey.  Frank.  I saw  you  on  this,  I saw  you 
on  that,  and  you  really  made  me  proud  to  be  a New  York 
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Updated  evidence  text  offers  ‘impressive  writinq’ 

Criminal  Evidence.  Third  n..  n..i  i . ^ 


Criminal  Evidence,  Third  Edition.  By 
John  C.  Klotter.  Cincinnati:  Anderson 
Publishing  Company.  1980.  525  pp. 

Professor  John  C.  Klotter  has  updated 
and  restructured  "Criminal  Evidence"  to 
make  it  more  usable  by  the  various  func- 
tionaries in  the  criminal  justice  system: 
police  officers,  prosecutors,  correctional 
officers,  special  investigators  and  proba- 
tion and  parole  officers.  The  second  edi- 
tion, "Criminal  Evidence  for  Police,"  was 
published  in  1971  and  was  composed  of  a 
series  of  chapters  discussing  the  various 
evidentiary  rules  encountered  by  the 
police.  The  third  edition,  which  this 
reviewer  finds  to  be  better  organized,  is 
structured  in  two  parts,  one  comprising 
chapters  on  selected  evidentiary  rules 
and  the  other  containing  a series  of  case 
extracts  pertinent  to  the  topics  contain- 


ed in  Part  I. 

The  16  chapters  in  Part  I examine  such 
topics  as:  burden  of  proof;  proof  via 
evidence;  judicial  notice;  presumptions, 
inferences,  and  stipulations;  competency 
of  evidence  and  witnesses;  examination 
of  witnesses;  privileges;  opinions  and  ex- 
pert testimony;  the  hearsay  rule  and  ex- 
ceptions; documentary  evidence;  real 
evidence,  and  exclusion  of  evidence  on 
constitutional  grounds. 

Part  I is  complete  in  that  it  adequately 
covers  the  evidentiary  rules  that  are 
most  frequently  encountered  by  person- 
nel working  in  the  criminal  justice  com- 
plex. Klotter,  as  is  his  forte,  has  the  abili- 
ty to  present  complex  concepts  and  rules 
in  a straightforward  manner.  However, 
while  the  rules  of  evidence  can  be 
presented  quite  well  in  written  text,  they 
are  often  difficult  for  a student  to  fix  in 


Guide  to  CJ  research  takes 
the  scare  out  of  the  subject 


Criminal  Justice  Research:  Approaches, 
Problems  and  Policy.  Edited  by  Susette 
M Talarico.  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  Anderson 
Publishing  Company.  1980.  396  pp 
Susette  Talarico  is  correct,  as  stated  in 
her  preface,  that  research  in  the  crimnal 
justice  system  has  a significant  role  in  to- 
day's society.  Research  has  long  been  a 
word  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
which  scares  many  professionals.  It 
needn't  though,  for  research  is  nothing 
but  a welcoming  altitude  towards  change 
— going  out  to  look  for  change  versus 
wailing  for  change  to  come.  It  can  be  said 
that  research,  forchangers.  isan  effort  to 
do  things  better  so  that  the  entire  system 
benefits. 

In  the  "Handbook  of  Criminal  Justice 
Evaluation,  Klein  and  Teilman  repeated 
an  old  joke  which  is  appropriate  to 
research  in  the  crimnal  justice  system. 
The  joke  describes  the  meeting  of  two 
Iriends;  "How  s your  wife?"  asks  I he 
first  "Compared  to  what?"  responds  the 
second.  In  her  book.  Susette  Talarico  in- 


dicates. as  does  the  joke,  that  "there  is 
little  consensus  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice."  Further,  the  author  indicates 
that  research  has  a significant  role  in  the 
"systematic  study  of  the  problem  of 
crime  and  assessments  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  ."  Part  1.  "Approaches 
to  Criminal  Justice  Research,  utilizes 
selected  articles  to  illustrate  the  research 
approaches  which  are  categorized  as  ap- 
plied or  pure.  One  of  these  articles.  "Mak 
ing  Paroling  Policy  Explicit,  bv  Gott- 
ferdem.  Hoffman.  Sigler  and  Wilkins,  is  a 
classic  in  applied  research.  Part  II,  mean- 
while, "Problems  in  Criminal  Justice 
Research,"  magnifies  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  the  issue  of  methodology  in 
research  revolves  around.  In  selecting 
her  material,  Talarico  utilized  those 
which  demonstrated  that  methodolo- 
gical problems  do  not  have  to  be 
obstacles  to  relevant  and  required 
evaluation.  In  Part  III.  "Policy  and 
Criminal  Justice  Research,"  the  author 
Continued  on  Page  13 


‘Simulating  Terrorism’  offers  tips 
on  creating  training  scenarios 


Simulating  Terrorism.  By  Stephen 
Sloan.  Norman,  Oklahoma:  University  of 
Oklahoma  Press.  1981.  158  pp. 

Simulating  Terrorism  will  prove  both 
interesting  and  worthwhile  reading  to 
the  individual  who  has  a responsibility 
for  training  against  terrorist  action,  or 
those  with  operational  responsibility  to 
combat  terrorist  acts.  The  author  brings 
to  this  work  a unique  background  in 
which  he  has  observed  and  studied  ter- 
rorist activities  in  Indonesia  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  He  has  written  on  the 
subject  of  terrorism  in  two  earlier  works. 
"A  Study  in  Political  Violence:  The  In- 
donesian Experience"  (Chicago,  1971) 
and,  with  Richard  H.  Shultz  Jr., 
"Responding  to  the  Terrorist  Threat. 
Security  and  Crisis  Management" 
(Elmsford.  New  York,  1980).  His  interest 
in  the  subject  is  more  than  academic. 
Sloan  has  conducted  systematic  analyses 
of  various  terrorist  acts  and  uses  these  in 


the  development  of  methods  which  can 
be  used  to  simulate  terrorist  acts,  and 
ways  to  combat  them.  The  author  also 
draws  on  an  interest  in  the  theater  as  a 
means  of  developing  simulations. 

Working  with  a study  group  on  inter- 
national terrorism  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  the  author  has  helped  con- 
duct more  than  ten  exercises  utilizing  the 
simulation  approach,  involving  both 
police  departments  and  military  units. 
This  book  is  a good  "how-to”  manual  for 
the  individual  who  wishes  to  create  a ter- 
rorist scenario  for  training  purposes. 
Sloan  focuses  on  terrorist  incidents 
which  involve  personal  interactions 
rather  than  clandestine  acts,  such  as 
bombing.  Emphasis  is  also  placed  on 
political  incidents  rather  than  purely 
criminal  acts,  such  as  hostage-taking. 
Finally,  the  research  focuses  on  acts  in- 
volving international  contact.  Despite 
Continued  on  Page  12 


his  for  her  mind  without  examples.  For 
example,  establishing  the  foundation 
(authentication)  of  documents  prior  to 
their  admissibility  as  evidence  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  explain  but  is  often  quite  hard 
for  the  student  to  grasp.  Klotter  might 
have  done  a valuable  service  by  including 
examples  of  the  authentication  process 
for  documents  or  other  forms  of  evidence. 
This  same  observation  may  be  made  in 
regard  to  the  qualifications  of  expert 
witnesses,  introduction  of  public  records, 
presentation  of  real  evidence,  and  similar 
evidentiary  matters. 

Professor  Klotter  successfully  incor- 
porates into  the  third  edition  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence.  While  these  rules  are 
not  binding  on  the  states,  they  are  very 
similar  to  the  evidentiary  rules  found  to 
be  in  use  in  state  courts.  And  since  Klot- 
ter's  book  is  written  for  a much  wider  au- 
dience than  students  in  a single  state, 
the  use  of  the  Federal  Rules  is  ap- 
propriate and  gives  the  student  the  op- 
portunity to  tie  the  text  into  a rule  that  is 
followed  in  a major  judicial  system  in  this 
country.  Klotter  should  be  complimented 
on  this  point,  and  I believe  that  instruc- 
tors in  criminal  evidence  courses  will  ap- 
preciate his  efforts. 

Part  II  of  the  third  edition  is  very 
similar  to  the  second  edition  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  cases  included  are  up- 
dated with  the  addition  of  important 


decisions  handed  down  since  1971.  Klot- 
ter has  added  some  twenty  new  case  deci- 
sions while  dropping  about  the  same 
number  previously  found  in  the  second 
edition.  Included  in  this  new  edition  ure 
such  well-known  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decisions  as  Brady  u.  Maryland 
(proof  of  crimes);  In  re  Win  ship  (burden  of 
proof);  Sandstrom  u.  Montana  (presump- 
tions. inferences  and  stipulations)  and 
Rahas  v.  Illinois  (evidence  unconstitu- 
tionally obtained).  In  regard  to  Part  II.  it 
is  clearly  evident  that  Klotter  has  made  a 
strong  effort  to  moke  the  case  readings  as 
up-to-date  as  is  reasonable. 

The  criticism  mentioned  above  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  usefulness  of  this 
book.  If  anything,  it  should  encourage 
potential  criminal  evidence  instructors 
to  order  a copy  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  fits  into  the  style  and  format  of  an 
individual  course.  The  book  definitely 
provides  a sound  foundation  for  a begin- 
ning student  to  master  rules  of  criminal 
evidence  used  in  criminal  cases.  As  a 
whole.  Professor  Klotter  has  continued 
his  impressive  series  of  writings  that 
have  contributed  so  much  to  the  educa 
tion  of  countless  criminal  justice 
students. 

- GEORGE  T.  FELKENES 
Dean 

School  of  Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 
California  State  Univ.,  Long  Beach 
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Creating  a climate  of  terror: 


Reform  seen  as  the  key  to  ending  urban  revolts 
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support  the  allegation  that  a riot  in  this 
country  has  been  instigated  by  criminals 
in  order  to  cover  criminal  activity. 
Therefore,  to  classify  all  rioters  as  crim- 
nals  or  to  explain  a riot  as  a cover  for 
criminal  activity  is  inaccurate. 


The  fact  that  many  important  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  have  a vested 
interest  in  the  maintenance  of  segrega- 
tion contributes  to  the  oppressive  condi- 
tions of  the  black  community.  The 
psychological  effects  of  segregation 
maintain  the  psychological  heritage  of 
black  self-denial.  “Human  beings  who 
are  forced  to  live  under  ghetto  condi- 
tions,” observes  Kenneth  Clark,  “and 
whose  daily  experience  tells  them  that 
almost  nowhere  in  society  are  they 
respected  and  granted  the  ordinary 
dignity  and  courtesy  accorded  to  others 
will,  as  a matter  of  course,  begin  to  doubt 
their  own  worth." 

Another  manifestation  of  the  racially 
underprivileged  is  a sense  of  alienation. 
The  black  citizen  has  always  remained  an 
outsider  in  American  society.  It  is  not 
surprising  then  that  this  constant  rejec- 
tion manifests  itself  in  hatred  and  ex- 
treme political  violence  against  the  op- 
pressor. 

The  sources  of  political  frustration  for 
blacks  are  numerous.  For  instance,  if 
money  is  a source  of  political  power,  then 
it  is  only  logical  that  poverty  excludes 
low-income  blacks  from  the  political  pro- 
cess. Most  of  the  money  that  is  spent  in 
the  black  community  goes  right  through 
the  community  to  more  affluent  groups 


due  to  the  low  wages,  joblessness  and  the 
relatively  few  and  small  enterprising 
black  businesses  within  the  community. 
Blacks,  in  essence  do  not  control  the 
ghetto  economy  to  which' they  are 
limited.  Without  controlling  their 
economic  community  they  can’t  control 
their  political  community  either.  Conse- 
quently, they  are  excluded  from  the 
political  decision-making  process  of  their 
own  community.  Thus,  the  blacks’ 
political  poverty  is  an  effect  of  ghetto 
economics  rather  than  a primary  cause  of 
the  conditions  leading  to  the  riots. 

The  explosion  of  the  black  ghettos  was 
the  expression  of  an  overflow  of  feeling 
which  was  nurtured  by  historical  and 
ecological  forces.  When  powerful 
decision-makers  lagged  in  meeting  his 
demands,  especially  at  the  community 
level,  the  black  resorted  to  uninstitu- 
tionalized means  of  direct  political  ac- 
tion. This  protest  was  aimed  at  both  the 
power  structure  and  popular  opinion. 
Poverty  politics  was  a central  factor 
because  the  explosions  had  largely 
political  characteristics.  Violence  itself  is 
a primitive  form  of  protest,  and  mass  pro- 
test, regardless  of  its  cause  or  nature,  is  a 
political  act. 

Riots  today  have  assumed  the  shape  of 
popular  movements.  The  climate  which 
fosters  the  riot  is  endemic  to  American 
society  and  in  the  Northern  urban 
centers  especially.  Riots  have  occurred  in 
cities  with  every  type  of  administrative 
structure.  What  produces  a riot  is  the 
shared  agreement  by  most  black 
Americans  that  their  lot  in  life  is  unac- 
ceptable. What  is  unacceptable  about  the 


life  of  the  people  collectively  does  not 
vary  much  from  city  to  city  and  the  few 
differences  there  are  are  not  very  signifi- 
cant. The  unifying  feature  of  these 
disturbances  is  the  consensus  by  blacks 
that  they  have  been  abused  by  whites. 

Blacks,  whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, are  emotionally  prepared  for 
violence  as  a strategy  to  end  the  pro- 
blems of  segregation,  exploitation  and 
subordination.  Revolt  cannot  be  stopped 
unless  there  is  reform  in  the  distribution 
of  urban  political  power  and  economic 
wealth.  All  state  systems  must  integrate 
into  the  power  structure  those  groups 
which  will  organize  and  exercise  power  in 
the  streets  if  barred  from  the  elitist 
political  decision-making  process. 

In  the  struggle  for  racial  equality, 
blacks  have  boycotted  buses,  picketed 
employers,  sat  in  lunchrooms,  demon- 
strated at  city  halls  and  marched  on 
Washington  by  the  thousands.  Each 


move  involved  more  people.  These  acts 
rose  in  tempo  and  became  harder  to  con- 
trol. Inevitably,  the  climax  of  the  hope- 
filled,  failure-ridden  political  behavior 
manifested  itself  in  a riot.  Although 
usually  referred  to  as  unidimensional 
events,  riots  are  in  fact  multidimensional 
phenomena.  The  violence  that  expresses 
itself  in  riot  form  is  a complex  social 
event.  Mass  violence  generates  further 
violence.  One  violent  act  gives  rise  to 
another  and  both  the  actor  and  victim 
become  entrenched  in  a terroristic 
climate  of  violence.  Individual  and  collec- 
tive dissatisfactions  are  magnified  and 
distorted  and  become  justifications  for 
extreme  violence  directed  at  the  op- 
pressive system.  The  end  result  is  the  op- 
pressed faction  of  society  adopting  a ter- 
rorist mythology  and  striking  out  at  the 
perceived  enemy  — the  oppressive  fac- 
tion of  society  - through  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. 
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these  restrictions,  there  is  much  in  this 
book  which  will  be  of  interest  to  law  en- 
forcement units  faced  with  the  problem 
of  coping  with  terrorist  activity. 

I n some  measure  the  book,  from  a pure- 
ly practical  standpoint,  will  appeal  to  a 
relatively  small  audience.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  also  be  of  interest  to  persons 
who  are  conducting  research  relative  to 
terrorism.  As  the  author  notes: 

' The  various  simulations  have  implica- 
tions that  go  beyond  the  problems  en- 
countered by  a field  unit  responding  to  a 
terrorist  involving  the  seizure  of 
hostages.  The  response  patterns 
associated  with  such  areas  as  tactical 
measure,  negotiative  positions,  and  ad- 


ministrative techniques  must  be  viewed 
in  a broader  context  of  policy-making  at 
all  levels  of  government.  In  its  most 
murderous  and  sophisticated  forms  con- 
temporary terrorism  represents  an 
assault  on  an  entire  civil  order.  It  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  merely  a form  of  criminal 
behavior  or  a particularly  innovative 
type  of  political  violence.”  (p.  129) 

Most  large  city  police  departments  and 
many  corporations  are  taking  renewed 
interest  in  potential  terrorist  threats,  and 
this  book  should  prove  extremely  worth- 
while to  those  persons  interested  in  the 
topic. 

-RICHARD  H.  WARD 
Vice-Chancellor  for  Administration 
Univ.  of  Illinois-Chicago  Circle 
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LEN  interview:  NYCPD’s  chief 
‘hostage  cop , ' Capt.  Frank  Bolz 

Continued  from  Page  10 

And  y°“  rknOW;  10  set  that  kind  of  a statement  from  a peer  really  is  a 

from  rime  ^rra  r 68  y°U  ***  g0(>d-  Aside  from  the  fact  thafyou’re  on  TV 

om  rime  to  rime.  I ve  gotten  a chance  to  travel.  I know  it  sounds  jaded  but  you 

’ y°U  get  Ured  °f  traVeling’  Every  Ho,iday  ^n  and  cocktail  lounge 
looks  the  same  m every  city  throughout  the  country.  Every  airport  every  restroom 
every  waiting  room  looks  the  same.  e y restroom> 

LEN:  So  it's  changed  your  life? 

foD^aUuver'lhuwu1  ‘ ’Vf traVeled  “ g°°d  deal'  You  «et  the  °PP°«unity  to  sen 

. U °Ver  the  *or,d' the  similarities.  It’s  the  same  job.  A cop  is  a cop  whether  he 
speaks  German.  French.  Italian.  Japanese.  Australian  - you  know^Engh^h  v^th  an 

LEN  Thu”f  T"1  ~,  °r  I0""  S°Uth'  aU  tha  sa™-  C°P°  are  the  Lme 

Es^ss.rasi!5ass 

fl^reZi  ^\tnUned  10  shoot'  tecause  you  have  your  priorities.  Now  you  have  to 
gure  out  what  your  priority  is  going  to  be.  Shoot  first  and  talk  later?  If  you  talk  and 

the  fduTn  °rk'  £°U  a,WayS  8hoot’  But  if  y°u  shoot  and  you  kill  that  sucker  all 
the  U^ng  ln  wor  d isn-t  going  t0  change  hig  (laughs,yYou  kn07?  ThaS  R 

X ’ , °m  H \ iS  tHe  m°St  imP°rtant  life  of  a hostal  the  life 

“SS- ttzrxz  i:  c:  “e a 

^nytr..  h tfter  * sc*iety  or  whlt/v  Y ,ZTncM,: 

area  lot  of  monk*  wh  * °g  and  ParticiPate  *"  the  community.  There 

are  bid ^ ^ ^ bit  and  out  and 

suDDorrino^th  f , e9  and  d0lng  weU-  If  we  had  blown  them  away,  we’d  be 
nrBP?!  ^ the,r  fanuly  on  welfare-  supporting  their  children.  So  from  sort  of  a 
pragmatic,  even  a cynical  standpoint,  it’s  cheaper  to  let  him  live.  Cost-effective 
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Supreme  Court  Briefs:  prisoners’ 
rights  in  transfers,  pardons 


BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 
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The  Fyfe  study  of  off-duty  weapons: 
a troubling  can  of  worms  that  won’t  close 

Like  medicine,  religious  ministry  and  a few  other  professions,  police  work  Is  a 
^-hour-a-day  responsibility.  But  while  a doctor  receiving  a phone  call  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  can  respond.  ‘Take  two  aspirins  and  come  to  my  office  in  the  morning."  a 
police  officer  is  expected  to  take  some  action  at  whatever  hour  duty  calls. 

For  this  reason  most  officers  cany  their  guns  while  off-duty.  An  estimated  50 
percent  are  retired  to  do  so  by  their  department’s  policy.  They  are  expected  to  be 
armed  at  all  times  in  case  they  happen  upon  criminal  activity  during  their  off  hours. 

h.tln.V  g°°d  **5?  °n  thC  faCe  °f  U’  the  answer  aPPeare  to  be  yes.  Policemen  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  react  to  the  commission  of  a crime  or  a potentially  violent  situa- 
tion without  an  important  tool  of  their  trade. 

But  questions  have  been  raised  about  off-duty  guns.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  cnmes  have  been  thwarted  and  many  criminals  apprehended  by  off-duty  police 
officers  using  their  weapons,  it  is  also  true  that  there  have  been  accidental  shootings 
suicides  and  an  occasional  unjustified  attack  in  which  the  weapon  was  an  off-duty 
officer’s  gun.  y 

The  latest  controversy  over  off-duty  weapons  erupted  after  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  published  a study  by  James  J Fyfe 
an  associate  professor  at  The  American  University  School  of  Justice  and  a former  New 
York  City  Police  Department  lieutenant.  The  controversy  reached  its  peak  last  spring 
on  the  editorial  pages  of  the  New  York  Times. 

In  a well-reasoned  essay,  Fyfe  considered  the  arguments  for  arming  off-duty  police 
including  the  value  of  guns  in  deterring  crime,  protecting  ordinary  citizens  and  the 
officer  himself,  and  of  course,  actively  intervening  in  a crime  scenario,  but  it  was  when 
he  turned  to  the  negative  consequences  of  off-duty  guns  that  he  stirred  up  a hornet’s 
nest. 

He  reported  that  between  1971  and  1975,  681  New  York  City  policemen  fired 
their  guns  whue  off-duty.  He  found  that  about  75  percent  of  the  incidents  ostensibly 
involved  the  defense  of  life,  prevention  of  crime,  or  some  other  law  enforcement  func 
ion.  But  his  research  suggested  that  not  all  of  these  shootings  were  wise  or  prudent 

r C^°  In  ^ LhP  Wr°te'  m°re  than  40  percent  of  such  c**»  that  occurred 

after  the  NYCPD  established  a formal  review  process  for  off-duty  use  of  weapons  re- 
sulted in  some  form  of  administrative  or  criminal  sanction  against  the  officer.  Of  the 
25  ^rcent  of  the  shootings  that  did  not  involve  a law  enforcement  function,  Fyfe  said, 
12.6  percent  were  accidental  shootings  and  3.8  percent  were  suicides  by  gun. 

Fyfe  showed  clearly  that  there  are  negative  consequences  in  arming  off-duty  police 
officers.  But.  as  he  himself  pointed  out,  there  is  little  statistical  information  available 
on  the  positive  consequences  in  deterring  crime,  saving  lives,  and  making  important 
arrests  with  weapons  while  off-duty.  He  concluded  by  “recommending  a test  of  the 
assumption  that  armed  off-duty  police  contributes  to  the  public  good  " 

In  March,  New  York  Police  Commissioner  Robert  J.  McGuire  issued  an  order 
permitting  officers  to  be  without  their  weapons  In  “social  situations,"  such  as  at 
parties  or  the  beach,  or  while  participating  in  sports.  This  prompted  the  New  York 
Times  to  editorialize  that  perhaps  the  commissioner  had  not  gone  far  enough  The 
editorial  suggested  that  McGuire  might  well  follow  Prof.  Fyfe's  conclusion  that 
officers  should  be  forbidden  to  carry  weapons  off  duty. 

But  I didn’t  say  that,  Fyfe  responded  in  a letter  to  the  editor.  He  again  proposed  a 
test  of  the  common  assumption  that  the  positive  consequences  outweigh  the  negative. 
Meanwhile,  two  NYCPD  men  were  challenging  the  professor's  position  in  letters. 
Wrote  Peter  Fiorillo  of  the  New  York  County  District  Attorney’s  Office  Squad,  “If 
you  really  think  New  York  police  should  check  their  guns  at  the  door,  may  I suggest 
we  just  turn  them  over  to  the  myriad  of  predators  that  prowl  our  streets.”  And  Philip 
Caruso,  president  of  the  Patrolment’s  Benevolent  Association,  wrote  that  Fyfe’s  find- 
ings "tend  to  become  misleading,  subjective  and  lacking  in  validity." 

Writing  in  support  of  Commissioner  McGuire’s  order,  Caruso  said,  “The  vast  majori- 
ty of  police  interventions  by  armed  off-duty  officers  do  not  involve  the  use  of 
weapons,  yet  such  necessary  and  proper  police  action  is  taken  primarily  because  these 
officers  are  motivated  by  a sense  of  confidence  and  security  precipitated  by  carrying 
a gun.  Consequently,  at  a time  when  the  rate  of  violent  crime  is  soaring  to  astronomic- 
al dimensions,  can  we  afford  to  stifle  off-duty  initiative  by  removing  the  guns  of 
trained  and  willing  off-duty  police  officers?  I think  not.” 

That  seems  a most  reasonable  position.  But  Prof.  Fyfe  has  raised  some  troubling 
questions  that  require  answers. 

‘Logical,  relevant,  sound’  guide 
to  CJ  research  is  excellent  work 
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no  individual  determination  had  been 
made  in  his  case  and  that  the  sole  reason 
for  his  transfer  was  for  maximum- 
security  incarceration. 

The  District  Court  rejected  the 
prisoner's  contentions,  noting  that  Title 
18  U.S.C.  §5003  “plainly  and  unam- 
biguously requires  no  showing  of 
specialized  treatment  needs  or  facilities" 
before  a Vermont  prisoner  may  be  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  the  agreement.  The 
District  Court  further  ruled  that  the 
statute  in  question  required  nothing 
more  than  for  the  Director  of  Prisons  to 
certify  that  facilities  are  available  to  ac- 
commodate state  prisoners. 

I n affirming  the  decision  of  the  District 
Court,  the  eight-member  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  emphasized  that  the 
language  of  §5003(a)  authorizes  con- 
tracts between  the  United  States  and  the 
states  for  custody,  care,  subsistence, 
education  and  training,  and  not  merely 
for  treatment.  The  majority  determined 
that  the  certification  requirement  impos- 
ed on  the  Director  of  Prisons  was  simply 
a "housekeeping  measure"  to  insure  that 
space  was  available  for  the  prospective 
transferees.  Support  for  that  position 
was  found  in  the  fact  that  in  more  than  30 
years  of  transfering  state  prisoners  to 
Federal  facilities  pursuant  to  agree- 
ments, the  only  limitation  on  transfers 
has  been  when  space  and  personnel  are 
not  available. 

In  dissent,  Justice  Stewart  urged  that 
the  Court  set  aside  the  judgment  of  the 
District  Court  and  send  the  case  back 
with  instructions  to  dismiss  the  com- 
plaint. Justice  Stewart  contended  that 
the  Court  should  not  have  rendered  a full- 
text  plenary  decision  in  this  case  inas- 
much as  there  existed  no  statute  which 
authorized  the  prisoner  to  bring  the  pres- 
ent civil  action  in  the  U.S.  District  Court. 
(Howe  v.  Smith.  No.  80-5392,  decision  an- 
nounced June  17,  1981.) 

Pardons 

In  a 7-to-2  decision  delivered  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Pardons' 
power  to  commute  sentences  does  not 
give  a prisoner  the  right  to  receive  a writ- 
ten explanation  of  why  a sentence  was 
not  commuted  in  his  or  her  particular 
case. 

The  present  case  arose  in  1964  when 
the  defendant  was  convicted  of  murder 
and  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
Under  the  sentencing  structure  in  effect 
at  that  time  in  Connecticut  the  defendant 
would  not  be  eligible  for  parole  until 
December  1983. 

However,  under  Conn.  Gen.  Stat.  Ann. 
§18-26  (1981  Supp.),  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Pardons  has  the  power  to  com- 
mute the  life  sentences  of  inmates  by 
reducing  the  minimum  prison  term.  Such 
action  has  the  effect  of  accelerating  the 
date  when1  a prisoner  will  be  eligible  for 
parole. 

Prior  to  February  1976,  when  the  pres- 
ent case  was  filed,  the  defendant  applied 
several  times  for  a commutation  of  his 
sentence.  The  Board  of  Pardons  rejected 
each  application  without  explanation.  In 
1976  an  action  was  commenced  under  42 
U.S.C.  §1983  which  sought  a declaratory 
judgment  that  the  board's  failure  to  pro- 
vide a written  statement  of  its  reasons 
for  denying  commutation  was  a violation 
of  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  14th 
Amendment. 

The  District  Court  found  that  the 
defendant  "had  a constitutionally  pro- 
tected liberty  entitlement  in  the  pardon 
process,"  and  that  the  Due  Process 
Clause  had  been  violated  when  the  Board 


of  Pardonsfailed  to  give  "a  written  state- 
ment of  reasons  and  facts  relied  upon"  in 
denying  the  commutation.  In  reaching 
that  decision  the  court  noted  that  75  per- 
cent of  all  persons  in  Connecticut  sen- 
tenced to  life  imprisonment  had  "receiv- 
ed some  favorable  action  from  the  pardon 
board  prior  to  completing  their  minimum 
sentences." 

In  response  to  post-judgment  motions, 
the  District  Court  allowed  other  life- 
sentence  inmates  to  intervene  in  the  case. 
The  suit  was  certified  as  a class  action 
and  further  evidence  was  taken.  The 
District  Court  determined  that  all 
prisoners  serving  life  sentences  in  Con- 
necticut have  a "constitutionally  pro- 
tected expectancy  of  commutation  and 
therefore  they  have  a right  to  a statement 
of  reasons  when  commutation  is  not 
granted."  On  appeal  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Second  Circuit  affirmed. 

In  reversing  the  decision  of  the  lower 
courts,  the  Supreme  Court  majority 
determined  that  a constitutional  entitle- 
ment cannot  be  created  "merely  because 
a wholly  and  expressly  discretionary 
state  privilege  has  been  granted 
generously  in  the  past."  In  other  words, 
the  majority  of  the  court  held  that  no 
matter  how  often  a particular  form  of 
clemency  has  been  granted,  that  alone 
does  not  give  rise  to  a constitutional  pro- 
tection. 

Further  support  for  reversing  the  deci- 
sion of  the  lower  courts  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  statute  authorizing  the 
Board  of  Pardons  to  function  had  no 
specific  definitions,  no  criteria,  and  no 
mandated  "shalls"  to  guide  it  in  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  Without  specific 
criteria  for  the  operation  of  the  Board  of 
Pardons,  there  could  be  no  duty  of  con- 
stitutional entitlement  owed  to  the 
prisoners,  the  majority  reasoned.  Con- 
necticut Board  of  Pardons  v.  Dumschat, 
No.  79-1997,  decision  announced  June  17, 
1981.) 

CJ  education 
gets  once-over 
in  new  report 

Continued  from  Page  4 

While  the  commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  extensive,  in  many  instances 
they  are  not  new  to  the  se  familiar  with 
the  field's  recent  history.  As  the  report 
states,  “The  commission  chose  not  to 
reinvent  the  wheel  in  most  cases,  but  to 
draw  upon  numerous  recommendations 
from  prior  reports.” 

The  recommendations  include  elimin- 
ating the  granting  of  academic  credit  for 
police  agency  training  programs,  requir- 
ing courses  in  the  ethics  of  working  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  awarding 
life  experience  credit  only  after  "careful 
review  consistent  with  the  guidelines 
recommended  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education."  The  commission  also 
recommended  that  "time  for  (faculty) 
research  be  clearly  defined  as  part  of  the 
faculty  load." 

South  Carolina's  Mathias  felt  the  ques- 
tion of  how  much  of  the  commission's 
work  will  become  reality  is  the  toughest 
nut  to  crack.  "As  state-level  authorities 
begin  to  look  at  individual  institutions, 
begin  to  look  at  which  programs  they 
want  to  keep  and  which  programs  they 
want  not  to  retain,  it  (the  commission's 
report)  is  going  to  be  the  primary  set  of 
criteria  to  measure  effectiveness.  I think 
it's  likely  to  have  a substantial  impact." 


Continued  from  Page  11 

demonstrates  the  importance  to  the 
criminal  justice  student  of  recognizing 
the  history  of  policy  analysis.  As  the 
author  states,  many  of  these  articles  are 
examples  of  applied  research.  This  is 
understandable  as  applied  research,  as 
opposed  to  basic  research,  is  more  in  the 
focus  of  the  public  and  the  public  expects 
those  problems  to  be  solved  more  quick- 
ly- 

In  summary,  this  book  is  an  excellent 
addition  to  the  literature  of  criminal 
justice  research.  It  is  logical  in  sequence, 


its  introductions  to  each  part  are  well 
written,  it  utilizes  relevant  articles  which 
demonstrate  some  of  the  problems  in- 
herent in  research,  and  the  questions  for 
discussion  at  the  end  of  each  sub-section 
can  be  beneficial  to  the  student  of 
research.  Although  research  differs  in 
mechanics  among  the  various  academic 
disciplines,  this  book,  because  of  its 
soundness,  could  be  utilized  by  any 
discipline  as  a sourcebook. 

- DAVID  L.  RATHBONE 
Director  of  Court  Services 
Elkhart,  Indiana 
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Criminal  Justice  Casework  Investigator.  Part-time 
positions  are  available  immediately  throughout  Califor- 
nia with  Criminological  Diagnostic  Consultants. 
Relocation  not  required.  Qualified  individuals  will  be 
selected  to  conduct  thorough  background  investiga- 
tions in  sophisticated  criminal  cases  and.  under  ad- 
ministrative supervision,  complete  appropriate 
evaluative  reporting  procedures. 

Applicants  should  have  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
behavioral  sciences  and  at  least  five  years  field  ex- 
perience in  the  investigative  and  supervisory  functions 
of  probation/parole.  In  addition  to  salary,  travel  ex- 
penses are  provided  for  each  case. 

To  apply,  send  letter  of  application  and  a complete 
resume  to:  Personnel  Officer,  Criminological  Diagnostic 
Consultants.  Mission  Inn  Rotunda,  Suite  304,  3616 
Main  Street,  Riverside,  CA  92501. 

Criminal  Justice  Researchers.  The  U.S.  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  has  announced  that  is  is  accepting  ap- 
plications for  its  1982-83  Visiting  Fellows  Program. 
The  program,  started  in  1974,  allows  senior-level 
criminal  justice  policy  makers  and  advanced  academic 
researchers  the  opportunity  to  spend  a year  using  the 
resources  of  the  Justice  Institute  to  do  research  on  a 
specific  problem. 

According  to  an  Institute  announcement,  "Fellows 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  previous  professional  ex- 
perience and  expectations  regarding  the  project's  con- 
tribution to  the  field  of  criminal  justice  knowledge  and 
practice.  A panel  will  review  applications  with  the  In- 
stitute expecting  to  select  up  to  five  individuals  for  the 
1982-83  program. 


The  program  pays  a stipend  based  on  applicant  s 
previous  year's  income  reported  for  tax  purposes.  The 
stipend  is  limited  to  $50,1 15.  In  addition,  the  program 
will  pay  employer's  pension  fund  contribution,  in- 
surance premiums,  round  trip  costs  for  fellows  and  legal 
dependents,  travel  for  the  project,  up  to  $15,000  for 
research  and  clerical  assistance  and  a limited  amount  of 
computer  time  at  the  Institute. 

Applicants  must  send  10  copies  of  a 15-to-20-page. 
double-spaced  proposal  to  the  Visiting  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram, National  Institute  of  Justice.  633  Indiana  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Washington,  DC  20531.  The  proposals  should  in- 
clude a summary  of  the  proposed  research,  a description 
of  the  problem,  an  explanation  of  how  proposed  research 
will  bear  on  the  problem,  a summary  of  proposed 
methodology  and  research  design,  a project  schedule 
and  cost  estimate. 

In  addition,  1 0 copies  of  the  applicant's  resume  should 
be  forwarded  with  the  proposal,  as  well  as  three  letters 
of  recommendation.  Deadline  for  application  is 
November  15,  1981. 

Chairman,  Criminal  Justice  Department.  The  College  of 
Public  and  Urban  Affairs  at  Georgia  State  University  is 
seeking  a qualified  individual  to  head  its  Criminal 
Justice  Department  and  provide  academic  and  admini- 
strative leadership  for  associate,  bachelor's  and 
master's  degree  programs  in  criminal  justice. 

The  position  requires  someone  with  a doctorate  in 
criminal  justice  or  a related  field,  and  experience  in 
teaching,  research  and/or  administration  at  the  univer- 
sity level.  Academic  rank  and  salary  are  commensurate 
with  experience.  The  position  would  begin  March  15, 


Skating  around 
in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the 
growing*  criminal  justice  information  gap 
stopped  your  forward  progress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the 

right  professional  track.  Every  two  weeks, 
LEN  brings  you  the  latest  information  on 
where  choice  career  opportunities 
lie. . .who’s  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s 
working  and  what’s  not. . .the  why’s  and 
wherefore’s  of  getting  ahead  in  the  police 
world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and 
subscribe  today  to  Law  Enforcement  News 

— the  number  one  newspaper  for  the 
police  professional  who  needs  to  know 
more. . . 


Yes,  I'm  ready  to  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  News.  Please 
enter  my  subscription  lor: 

□one  year  ($1 4 00)  Done  year  foreign  ($1 9.00) 

□two  years  ($26.00)  Othree  years  ($38.00) 

Name 


Title . 


Agency, 


Address 


.State. 


-Zip. 


Return  with  check  or  money  order  to:  LEN,  444  West  56th 
Street.  New  York  Citv  NY  i nm  q 


1982,  or  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 

Send  application,  vita,  and  letters  of  recommendation 
before  December  1,  1981,  to:  Dean  Charles  E.  Hopkins. 
College  of  Public  and  Urban  Affairs,  Georgia  State 
University.  University  Plaza.  Atlanta,  GA  30303.  An 
affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity  employer. 

Police  Officer.  The  Houston  Police  Department  is  now 
accepting  applications  for  the  positon  of  police  officer. 

Applicants  must  be  between  19  and  36  years  of  age. 
in  excellent  health,  with  vision  of  at  least  20/100  (cor- 
rectable to  20/20)  and  normal  or  correctable  color 
vision,  and  have  weight  proportional  to  height.  A high 
school  diploma,  equivalent,  or  12  hours  of  college  work 
is  also  required.  No  closing  date  has  been  set. 

Salary:  $1,489  during  10  week  training  period; 
$1, 564/mo.  during  VA  month  probationary  period; 
$1, 650/mo.  (first  year);  $1,938  (five  years  and  over). 
Longevity  pay  $4.00  per  month  for  each  year  of  service. 
Incentive  pay  for  college  credit  and  training  certificates. 
Excellent  benefits. 

For  application,  contact:  Houston  Police  Depart- 
ment, Police  Recruiting  Division,  401  Louisiana,  Suite 
601,  Houston,  Texas  77002.  Toll-Free  Telephone  Num- 
ber (except  Texas):  (800)  231-7795. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Do  you  need  new  staff  members ? Recruits?  Pro- 
fessional, experienced  practitioners?  Let  Law  En- 
forcement News  help.  Send  announcements  to: 
Law  Enforcement  News,  444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019. 


Creative 
Resume 
Associates 

39-39  221  Street  / Bayside,  NY  11361 
(212)  631-8199 


Criminal  Identification  Technician  2 

Requires  tiro  years  experience  as  a criminal  iden- 
tification technician.  Salary  range:  $1.056-1. 641  per 
month  l-'or  further  information  contact:  Dauid 
Hall.  Division  of  Criminal  Identification.  Hovd 
Htiilding.  4th  floor.  Cheyenne.  W Y H2002 
Telephone:  Clt)7)  777-752 .7 


Position  Available 

Chairperson  for  well-established  professionally 
oriented  department  offering  B.S.  and  M.S. 
degrees  in  Administration  of  Justice  and  B.S.  in 
Public  Safety. 

Minimum:  doctorate  or  other  appropriate  ter- 
minal degree  in  a relevant  field;  academic 
achievement  to  qualify  for  associate  or  full  pro- 
fessor rank  at  the  university  level,  preferably  in- 
cluding experience  with  graduate  programs. 
Highly  desirable:  academic  adminstrative  ex- 
perience; professional  experience  in  criminal 
justice  or  related  public  service  field; 
achievements  in  research  and  publications. 
Seeking  capabilities  for  goal-setting;  working 
effectively  with  faculty,  other  departments  and 
administrators;  enhancing  relationships  with 
agencies;  fund-raising  and  development. 

Closing  date,  October  26.  Position  available 
Janauary  1 . Send  resumes  (including  names  of 
at  least  3 references)  to  Dean  Laurin  L.  Henry, 
School  of  Community  and  Public  Affairs, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  921  W. 
Franklin  Street,  Richmond,  VA  23284.  Phone 
(804)  257-1282. 
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OCTOBER 

1-2.  Leadership.  Motivation  And  Produc- 
tivity Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  fur- 
ther information,  contact:  Ms.  Barbara 
Natow,  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John 
Jay  College,  444  West  56th  Street.  New 
York.  N Y.  10019.  Telephone  (212) 
247-1600  or  1602 

1-3.  White-Collar  Crime  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Theorem  Institute.  Tuition:  S350.  To 
be  held  in  Kansas  City.  MO.  For  further 
details,  consult:  Theorem  Institute.  1782 
Technology  Drive,  San  Jose.  CA  95110 

5-6.  Police  Baton  Course.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  S150. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Smith  & 
Wesson  Academy.  2100  Roosevelt  Avenue. 
Springfield.  Mass,  01101 

5-9.  Medicolegal  Death  Investigator  Train- 
ing Course.  Presented  by  the  St.  Louis 
University  School  of  Medicine,  Division  of 
Forensic  & Environmental  Pathology.  Fee: 
SI  75.  For  more  details,  contact:  Mary  Fran 
Ernst.  Division  of  Forensic  & 
Environmental  Pathology.  St  Louis 
University  Medical  School,  1402  So.  Grand 
Blvd,.  St.  Louis.  MO  63104. 

5-9.  Low  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  To  be  held  in  Rochester.  N Y.  For 
more  details,  contact:  Law  Enforcement 
and  Security  Markets.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Dept.  0617-A.  343  State  Street, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14650. 

5-15.  Sex  Crimes  Course.  Presented  by  Lake 
County  Area  Vocational  Technical  Center 
For  more  details,  contact:  Kenneth  A. 
Bragg,  Director.  2001  Kurt  Street.  Eustis. 
Fla.  32726.  Telephone:(904)  357-8222. 

5- 16.  Traffic  and  Transportation  Engineer- 
ing Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee:  8550.  For  further  information, 
contact:  The  Traffic  Institute,  555  Clark 
Street.  Evanston.  1L  60204. 

6- 8.  Campus  Security  Course.  Presented  by 
Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Kansas  Ci 
ty.  Tuition:  8350.  for  further  information, 
see:  October  1-3. 

8-9.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $90,  For  more 
details,  see:  October  1-2. 

11- 15.  Lethal  and  Non-Lethal  Force 
Workshop.  Presented  by  Richard  W. 
Kobetz  and  Associates.  To  be  held  in  Win- 
chester. Virginia.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Dr  Richard  W.  Kobetz.  North 
Mountain  Pines  Training  Center,  Route 
Two.  Box  342,  Winchester,  VA  22601 
Telephone:  (703)  662-7288. 

12- 14.  Police  Juvenile  Programs  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
8240.  For  more  details,  consult:  October 
5-6. 

12- 16.  Injury  & Death  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute 
for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  8100.  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact:  Florida  Institute  for 
Law  Enforcement,  P.O.  Box  13489.  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.  33733.  Telephone: 
381-0681. 

13- 16.  Budget  Development  and  Presenta- 
tion Program.  Presented  by  The  New 
England  Institute  of  Low  Enforcement 
Management.  For  further  details,  contact: 
Charles  V.  Barry.  Director,  P.O.  Box  E, 
Babson  Park.  Mass.  02167.  Telephone: 
(617)  237-4724. 


Security,  2000  K Street.  N.W..  Suite  661. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

18- 22.  Fourteenth  Annual  Crime  School. 
Presented  by  the  Narcotic  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Association.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburg. 
Massachusetts.  For  further  details,  con- 
sult: Mr.  Joseph  F.  Turlurino,  Annual  Con- 
ference Chairman.  P.O  Box  564. 
Westbrook,  Conn.  06498.  Telephone:  (203) 
655-2906. 

19- Novcmber  6.  The  Command  Training 
Program.  Presented  by  the  New  England 
Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $900.  For  further  details,  see: 
October  13-16. 

I9-November  13.  School  of  Police  Supervi- 
sion. Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Law 
Enforcement  Institute.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Cindie  J.  Burkel.  Southwestern 
Legal  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  707.  Richard 
son  TX  75080. 

19- 23.  Hostage  Negotiating  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$340.  For  more  information,  see:  October 
5-16. 

20- 22.  Police/Media  Relations  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $195.  For  more  details, 
contact:  Director.  Institute  of  Police  Traf- 
fic Management.  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  South 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  32216.  Telephone:  (904) 
646-2722. 

21- 23.  Basic  Techniques  of  Arson  In- 
vestigation Seminar.  Sponsored  by  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Fee:  8225.  For 
more  details,  contact:  University  of  Ten- 
nessee. 1629  Melrose  Avenue,  Knoxville, 
TN  37916.  Telephone:  (615)  974-5261. 

22- 23.  Investigations  Workshop.  Presented 
by  the  American  Society  for  Industrial 
Security.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego.  CA.  Tui- 
tion: $285.  For  further  details,  see:  October 
15-16. 

25-29.  Terrorism  in  the  1980's  Workshop. 
Presented  by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  and 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D C 
For  more  details,  see:  October  1 1-15. 

25- 29.  Legal  Aspects  of  Private  Security 
Conference.  Presented  by  Anderson 
Publishing  Co..  & co-sponsored  by 
Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice.  To  be  held  in  Miami,  FL.  For  fur- 
ther information,  consult:  Anderson 
Publishing  Co.,  646  Main  Street.  Cincin- 
nati. OH  46201.  Telephone:  (513)  421-4142. 

26- 29.  Field  Training  Officer  Seminar 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $296.  For  further 
details,  see:  October  20-22. 

26-30.  Advanced  Officer  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 
Center  For  further  details,  contact:  Jack 
McArthur.  Director,  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Training  Center,  P.O.  Box  4065. 
Modesto.  California  96352.  Telephone: 
(209)  526-2000. 

26-30.  Executive  Correctional  Management 
Program.  Presented  by  The  National 
Association  of  Criminal  Justice  Planners. 

To  be  held  in  Philadelphia.  PA.  For  more  in- 
formation. contact:  NACJP,  1012  Nth 
Street.  N.W  . Suite  403.  Washington.  D C. 
20005. 


LaGrange  College.  Hannibal  No.  63401 
Telephone:  1314)  221-7010. 

30-November  3.  Conference  on  Addictions. 
Sponsored  by  the  U S.  Journal  of  Drug  & 
Alcohol  Dependence.  Inc.  To  be  held  in 
Boston.  Mass.  For  further  information, 
contact:  The  U.S.  Journal  Inc.,  2119-A 
Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood.  Florida 
33020.  Telephone:  (305)  920-9433. 

3 1 -November  1 Question  Wording 
Seminar.  Presented  by  The  National  Train- 
ing Center  of  Polygraph  Science  To  be  held 
in  Omaha.  NB  For  further  information, 
contact:  The  National  Training  Center  of 
Polygraph  Science.  Richard  O.  Arther. 
Director,  1109  Medical  Arts  Center,  57 
West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

NOVEMBER 

2-6.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee. 
$350.  For  further  information,  see:  October 
5-16. 

2-6.  Firearms  Instructor  Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Tuition: 
8425.  For  more  details,  see:  October  6-6 

2-6.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  The  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  8225  For  further 
details,  see:  October  20-22. 

2-13.  Basic  Accident  Investigation  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Transportation  Safely 
Training  Center  Fee:  $500.  For  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Transportation  Safety 
Training  Center,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University.  816  West  Franklin  Street. 


Richmond.  VA  23284  Telephone:  (804) 
257-6235. 

3-5.  Jail  Administration  Course.  PrrewUod 
bv  rhoorom  Inst.iute,  To  he  held  ... 
Washington,  D.C.  Tuition:  8350.  For  fur- 
ther  details,  see:  October  1-3. 

■W  Hypnosis  for  Criminal  Investigation. 
Semin, .r  Presented  by  Harper  .V  Row 
Criminal  Justice  Media  To  he  held  in 
Atlanta,  GA  For  more  information, 
October  28-30. 

5«  Effective  Commundation  (Oral  Skills) 
Seminar  Presented  by  tho Criminal  Justice 
Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  more  mfor 
mation.  see:  October  1-2. 

S6.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Sponsored  by 

Calibre  Press  Inc  , and  The  Palos  Hills 
Police  Deportment.  Fee:  $40.  For  more  in- 
formation. contact;  Deputv  Chief  Ed 
Nelson.  Palos  Hills  Police  Deportment. 
8655  W.  103rd  Street.  Palos  Hills,  1L 
60464.  Telephone:  (312)  598-2659 

8- 11.  Basie  Course  In  Crlala 

Intervention. Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis  In- 
terveners. For  further  information,  con- 
tact: Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis  In- 
terveners, 8609  Northwest  Plaza  Drive 
Suite  40-A.  Dallas.  TX  75225.  Telephone 
(214)  363-4944. 

9- 11.  Highway  Capacity  Workshop 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee: 
$350.  For  further  information,  see:  October 
5-16. 

9-13.  Fourth  Annual  International  Crime 
Prevention  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
International  Society  of  Crime  Prevention 
Practitioners.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania.  For  more  details,  contact. 
International  Society  of  Crime  Prevention 
Practitioners.  Inc  , 3372  Hickory  Hills 
Drive.  Oaklon.  Virginia  22124. 

9-20.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcement  Program  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  For 
further  information,  see.  October  20-22. 

9-20.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion Seminar.  Presented  by  The  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $395.  For 
further  information,  see:  October  20-22 
11-14.  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology.  To  be 
held  in  Washington.  D.C.  For  further  infer 
mation.  contact:  Sarah  Hall.  ASC  1314 


Kinnear  Road.  Columbus.  Ohio  43212 
Telephone:  (614)  422-9207 

12-14.  Juvenile  Justice  Course.  Presented 
by  Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  m 
Washington.  D.C.  Fee:  $360  For  further 
details,  see:  October  1-3. 

IS  25  Field  Training  Officer  Course 
Presented  by  I jike  County  Aren  Vocational 
Technical  Center.  For  more  informal  ion, 
see  October  5-15. 

16-18.  Officer  Survival  Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  & Wesson  Academy  Tuition: 
8275.  For  more  details,  see:  October  5-6 

16-18  I-Cgnl  Aspects  of  Private  Seeurity 
Conference  Presented  by  Anderson 
Publishing  Co.  and  co-sponsored  by 
Stephen  F Austin  Slato  University  To  I*, 
held  in  Dallas,  TX.  For  further  details,  sis-: 
October  26-28. 

16-20.  Interview  A Interrogation  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  lor  Iziw 
Enforcement.  Fee:  $100.  For  more  Informa- 
tion, see:  October  12-16. 

16-20  Residential  Burglary  and  Armed 
Robbery  Prevention  Seminar.  lYesent.-d  by 
The  National  Crime  Prevention  Inxliloli- 
Tuition  $300.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact Admissions,  Nalionul  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  School  of  Justice  Ad- 
ministration. University  of  Louisville. 
Shellhy  Campus,  Louiavllle,  KY  10292 
Telephone:  (6021  588-6987, 

10-20  Internal  Affairs  Seminar.  Presented 
by  the  Southern  Police  Institute  Tuition: 
$300.  For  further  information,  consult:  Ad- 
missions Office.  Southern  Police  Institute. 
University  of  Louisville,  Louisville,  KY 
40292,  Telephone:  (602)  688-6561 

17-19  Rape  Investigation  Course. 
fYesentod  by  Theorem  Institute.  To  bo  hold 
in  Washington.  D.C  Tuition;  $360  For 
more  details,  see.  October  1-3. 

19-22.  Basic  Investigative  Hypnosis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Low  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute  Fee:  $476.  To  be- 
held in  Los  Angeles,  C a.  For  further  infor- 
mation. contact:  Dr  Martin  Reiser.  Law 
Enforcement  Hypnosis  Institute.  303 Gret- 
na Green  Way,  I.os  Angeles,  CA  90049. 


Contributions  Welcomed 

II  you’re  sponsoring  -i  CJ  event,  hit  len  help 
you  gel  the  word  out  Send  material  lo:  Evelyn 
Monlalvo,  LEN  444  West  56lh  Street.  New 
York.  NY  10019. 


Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other 
information  received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  the  item.  Nothing 
contained  below  implies  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


PAK-ING  A PUNCH.  The  Portable  Armament  Kit 
is  a leather  carrying  case  specifically  designed  by  Ar- 
mament Systems  and  Procedures  Inc.  of  Appleton, 
Wisconsin,  to  carry  small  frame  weapons  and  spare 
ammunition. 

"PAK”  has  three  exterior  pockets  and  two  in- 
side compartments  and  a self-adhesive  strip  for 
closing.  The  case  is  carried  with  the  ASP-pioneered 
finger  loop,  which  the  company  says  offers  more 
compact  handling  than  traditional  wrist  straps. 

For  more  information,  contact:  Armament  Sys- 
tems and  Procedures  Inc.,  Box  356,  Appleton,  Wi, 
54912,  or  call  (414)  731-8893. 


15-16.  Sex  Crimea  Seminar.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College.  For  more  information,  see  October 
1-2. 

15-16.  Government  Security  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.  Tuition:  $285.  To  be  held 
in  Phoeniz,  AZ.  For  further  information, 
consult:  American  Society  for  Industrial 


26-November  6.  Criminal  Investigation 
Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  fur- 
ther details,  see:  October  26-30. 

28- 30.  The  Hostage  Negotiator  Course. 
Presented  by  Harper  & Row  Criminal 
Justice  Media.  To  be  held  in  Scottsdale.  AZ. 
For  further  information,  contact:  Harper  & 
Row  Criminal  Justice  Media.  10  East  53rd 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

29- 30.  Street  Survival  Seminar  Presented 
by  the  Hannibal  LaGrange  College.  To  be 
held  in  Hannibal,  Missouri.  Fee:  $46.  For 
further  details,  contact:  Robert  Hicks. 
Criminal  Justice  Department,  Hannibal 


SECURITY  SURETY:  Three  new  products  have 
been  added  to  the  line  of  security  devices  offered  by 
Radio  Shack  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

• The  "Safe  House"  electronic  door  alarm  uses  a 
magnet  to  determine  if  a door  or  window  is  closed  or 
open.  Unauthorized  opening  causes  a shrill  alarm  to 
sound.  The  key-operated  door  alarm  measures 
5-1/8"  by  2-1/4”  by  1-1/4". 

• A combination  lock  with  four  digits  that  can  be 
personally  set  also  comes  with  a four-foot  plastic- 
sheathed  steel  cable.  It  can  be  used  to  secure  bikes, 
motorcycles,  gardening  tools  and  equipment, 
barbecue  wagons  and  other  items. 

• Two  theft-resistant  automobile  door-lock 
knobs  install  in  minutes  without  tools,  and  fit  most 
domestic  -and  imported  cars,  trucks  and  vans, 
according  to  the  company. 

For  more  details  about  the  latest  additions  to  the 
Radio  Shack  line,  write:  Martin  B.  Winston.  Radio 
Shack,  1800  One  Tandy  Center.  Fort  Worth,  TX 
76102.  Telephone:  (817)  390-3272. 


SHEDDING  A TEAR.  “Citizens  Tear  Gas  Training” 
is  a sound-slide  training  package  developed  and 
marketed  by  Police  Research  Associates  of  Walteria, 
California.  The  package  was  specifically  designed  for 
use  in  courses  that  teach  citizes  the  correct  use  of 
tear  gas. 

The  demonstration  includes  such  topics  as  the 
effects  and  limitations  of  tear  gas;  the  types  of 
hand-held  units  available;  storage  and  safety,  and 
how  to  spray  an  attacker. 

The  manufacturers  say  a variety  of  models  and 
hand  held  units  are  presented  in  the  demonstration 
and  that  "care  is  taken  not  to  endorse  or  feature 
any  specific  product.” 

Included  in  the  package,  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  a lecture  and  question  and  answer  period 
keyed  to  the  points  covered  in  the  film,  are  30  color 
slides  and  a cassette  tape.  A standard  cassette  player 
and  slide  and  slide  projector  are  needed. 

For  more  information  contact  Police  Research 
Associates,  P.O.  Box  1103,  Walteria,  CA  90505. 

POCKET  PAL.  As  computer  technology  becomes 
increasingly  a part  of  everyday  life,  so  does  its  use 
and  misuse  in  criminal  circles  proliferated  try  and 
stem  the  tide.  Assets  Protection  of  San  Francisco. 
California,  has  just  released  "The  Pocket  Guide  to 
Computer  Crime  Investigation.” 

The  guide  contains  chapters  on  computer  fraud, 
guidelines  for  planning  an  investigation,  including 
case  preparation  and  trial,  and  information  on  how 
to  mark  and  correctly  care  for  computer  evidence. 

For  more  information,  contact  Assets  Protection. 
500  Sutter  Street,  Suite  503,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94102  or  call  (415)  392-2955. 
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